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Honey "As Is" 


3y Walter H. Hull 


PEAKING of what is or is not of the honey for the big market: be done effectively. The logical an- 
; : : , ) g an 
wrong with honey and the things goes through the regular channels of swer is to pick out a few of the best 


that pertain to it (including pro- trade, through the jobber, wholesaler, and push them. At least, begin with 
ducers), what Mr. Bohne says in the retailer, and so to the consumer, and_ a few. 
April American Bee Journal about these dealers do discard any off-grade 











By “best’’ I mean not the whitest 
variety in flavors of honey and va- honey that they can spot. nor the most delicately flavored, nor 
rious prepared foods is entirely be- Large dealers in honey are, so fat the best by any other arbitrary stand- 
side the point of this discussion. I as I can see, the only ones who have ard, but the kind that is best suited 
have no quarrel with the fact that done anything toward standardizing to the people and purpose for which 
honey comes from Nature in fifty the product. They have done it be- it is offered, the kind that is most 
different flavors, more or less; my cause they had to do it in order to likely to be bought and used regu- 
argument is that it is unwise to offer carry on the business. That fact larly for that purpose, whatever it 
all these flavors to the public at one’ alone is one of the most powerful may be. If this is buckwheat honey 
time with no other designation than arguments in favor of universal then buckwheat honey is best for that 
the general term “honey,” or even standardization, by which I mean es case; if it is southern Louisiana 
“white honey,” “clover honey,” or  tablishment of standard grades, care honey, then southern Louisiana is 

_) the overworked “pure honey” (of ful grading of the product, and rele- _ best. 
which more presently). Some kinds’ gating to the discard everything that However, there are certain require 
satests of honey do not merit a place in the does not make the grade. Producers’ ments to which such wisn wens a 
os market as table honey any more than jn other lines have found it to thei form. Buckwheat honey has f pea 
¢ e kinds of fruit merit a place as advantage to do this. An outstand- to the front in spite ot tis the ih 
| BS | table fruit. If the public was as well jng example of this is found in potato of dark color aad not so aoa: tae 
+ informed in regard to honey as it is growing. Since rigid grading was vor. And why? eaten the sities 
+ n regard to fruit, it might be all adopted in potato producing sections although not delicate. is fh ; 
2 rght to offer anything that came many of the marketing troubles hav The person whe buve ‘t Allee: m ne es 
= + from the beehive and let the buying disappeared. And incidentally what he is going to wet aaa seldo man 
z ublie do the discarding. But the might be called the “general’’ crop never disappointed. In ethan cent 
; y publie is not well enough informed at the crop from small producers here it is a standard product, wii 
* } sac nt ” do that intelligently. and there and yonder nas almost dis- We have, then, as the first require- 
s ¢ _ There is a tendency among bee- appeared from the market. Whether ment of a honey that can profitably 
+ Keepers In general to assume that that will be the result in the case of be pushed in the market, uniformity. 
% everything gathered by the bees is honey remains to be seen. Pt rsonally, Another thing that has enabled 
BS pure honey, and they boldly offer it I think it will, and with no great loss, buckwheat honey to make the grade 
2 for sale as such, whereas the fact of either, to beekeepers at large. Even is that it is produced in sufficient 
BS the matter may be that it is nothoney though the off-grade honey and near- quantity every year to insure a re- 
% at all in the strict sense of the word. honey does not find its way into the liable supply. 
< Honeydew, for example, may or may big markets, it helps toward ruination The second qualification of our ac- 
“ not be fit to eat, according to the of the local market in a thousand dif- ceptable honey is volume of produc- 
4 source from which it comes, but it ferent localities. And that, I insist, tion. 
+ an never qualify as pure honey. '* 4 factor worth considering. Of And that is about all. We have 
% There are blends of honey that come C®UFSE, i people like the local prod- already decided that only honey of 
< into the same doubtful category as wate that is another — . genuine good quality will be consid- 
& regards fitness for table use, not nec- Now, leaving out of the discussion ered in this contest for a place among 
< essarily because the quality is bad, what might be called “bad honey, the leaders. If it is uniform in quality 
a but because it is always variable and_ we still have the many different kind and there is enough of it to insure 
i incertain. Some of this honey is of “good” honey. But because of the an adequate supply to the trade after 
% fered as “clover,” or “basswood,” wide diversity in color, and espe ially the demands begin to come in, then 
¢ r whatnot (“whatnot” would be the — in flavor of this honey, it | decidedly is merely a question of choice as 
& most accurate designation). It is bad business to push all the different to which will be the leaders in the 
= these honeys that should be excluded kinds _ into the market indiscrimi- selling campaign. 
. BS (ror the trade first of all. True, nately. In the first place, I oon Such a choice would not be hard 
*s they seldom find their way into the think there is money enough avail- to make among the natural flavors, 
BS ig markets, for the reason that most able to do it, assuming that it could as those that could meet the require- 
+ 
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ments could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. They would be, wouldn’t 
they, about as follows: Clover, buck- 
wheat, mountain sage, and orange. 
There might be one or two others 
that could qualify, but these are the 
leading varieties of honey, to judge 
by the market reports and quotations. 
It is even possible that mountain sage 
might have to be eliminated on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of yield. 

There remains, of course, the idea 
of blending different varieties of 
honey to produce the exact color and 
flavor that is desired. Probably this 
is the most practical manner in which 
to market many kinds of honey. 
Three or four of the best natural 
varieties, a couple of good blends, 
and you would have something that 
would at least provide a definite ob- 
jective for an extensive advertising 
campaign. You would have made the 
first move toward providing a roast 
duck dinner—you would have picked 
out your duck in the flock. 

This is one plan for standardizing 
honey—a plan that I believe can be 
carried out in a practical manner. 
There may be better plans, but they 
do not seem to have been definitely 
outlined as yet. This refers, of 
course, only to extracted honey. In 
regard to comb, clover seems to be 
the only kind that is produced in a 
fairly pure state, so far as variety 
is concerned, in sufficient quantity 
to justify offering it on the market 
as a standard product. That is being 
done to a considerable degre» at the 
present time. 

And now for the lesser varieties 
of genuinely good honey. Like the 
devils that sometimes possess men, 
their name is legion. Judging by 
Mr. Bohne’s reaction to the sugges- 
tion that honey be standardized, I 
suspect that his pet variety comes 
into this class. At least he speaks 
warmly regarding what he calls con- 
demnation of southern honey. 

Who condemns southern honey? I 
never heard it condemned. But I 
never heard it commended, either, 
except in books. As a matter of fact, 
I have never seen any southern honey 
in the markets, with the possible ex- 
ception of some orange honey, last 
year, which may have come from 
Florida. Of other southern honeys 
the buying public, outside the locality 
that produces them, knows nothing. 
It is possible that the same thing has 
happened to this honey as happened 
to Connecticut apples some years 
ago. The section of Connecticut in 
which I was raised had many sites 
where apples grew to perfection, but 
the country was so broken with hills 
and rocks and ledges that the total 
area of orchards was comparatively 
small. Every farm had its orchard, 
and the apples found a fair market 
in the nearby towns, although at a 
lower price than in the city markets, 
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because everyone considered apples 
as more or less a by-product. 

One year one of our neighbors, 
whose orchard was larger than most, 
and most favorably located, too, had 
an especially fine crop. The local 
price was around a dollar a barrel, 
delivered. This neighbor journeyed 
to New York City to see what could 
be done about putting his crop into 
the city markets. 

He broached the subject to a com- 
mission merchant. 

‘“‘Where are you from?” asked the 
commission man. 


“Litchfield County,” replied my 
neighbor. 
The dealer turned away. “You 


haven’t got any apples!” he scoffed. 
And nothing my neighbor could say 
would change him in that opinion. 

Yet that neighbor of mine had 
what were perhaps the best apples 
in the world. He had several hun- 
dred barrels of them. But the dealer 
would not recognize them as apples 
because, commercially speaking, the 
quantity was insignificent — there 
were not enough of them. Further- 
more, the very fact that they were 
better than the average in flavor 
worked to their disadvantage. He 
would no more than get them intro- 
duced to his trade when they would 
be gone and as a result of handling 
such a small lot the last state of his 
business would have been worse than 
the first. If they had been of less 
outstanding quality he might have 
slipped them in with his other apples 
and no one would have noticed the 
difference. 

So, as far as I can see, Brother 
Bohne should not feel peeved if cer- 
tain southern honeys are ignored by 
the trade. It may very likely be 


because the flavor is too good. Cer- 
tainly there are numberless local 
blends (blended in the hive) that 


transcend by far in deliciousness of 
flavor what we must recognize as 
the commercial honey, namely, the 
straight clover and other varieties, 
and the few blends that are available 
for commercial exploitation on a 
large scale. 

With a honey of good quality, but 
insufficient quantity, to market on a 
national scale, there are two things 
that might be done: One is to pro- 
duce more of it—enough more to 
justify making a bid for the big mar- 
ket trade. In some cases this might 
be done successfully, but in others 
the natural supply is either so limited 
or so uncertain that it cannot be 
done. 

The other is to go after a territory 
just about big enough to absorb what 
you can produce regularly year after 
year, bearing down hard on the fact 
that it is a product limited in quan- 
tity, but of especially fine quality, 
and that this particular flavor can be 
secured nowhere else. Thus instead 
of a peculiar local flavor being a 


handicap, it would become an ass¢ 

This is in line with the argument of 
Mr. Bohne and others that local peo- 
ple like local honey; only I think that 


the territory need not be entir: 
local if there is sufficient to sup} 
a somewhat larger trade, and defini e 
standards can be established and 
maintained so that the quality wil 
be uniform year after year. This is 
a job for the county or state or re- 
gional organization. I do not sve 
how the individual producer can make 
a practical success of bottling and 
selling his own blend, unless he oper- 
ates on a J. J. Wilder scale. But 
then, Wilder is not an individual pro- 
ducer by any means; he supervises 
and markets the output of half a rezi- 
ment of producers. 

And right there you have the 
ginning of a practical execution of 
this plan. We have Wilder right at 
hand, so let’s use him as an illustra- 
tion: Suppose a thousand or so other 
producers hired him to supervise the 
grading and marketing of their honey 
along with his own. Those who did 
not wish to fall in with such a plan 
could fall out with it, and have the 
bother of hunting a market for their 
own product for their pains, for the 
bulk of the trade would soon pass to 
the standardized product and the deti- 
nite sales campagin. 

The same idea could be applied in 
any region producing a honey of out- 
standing quality but insufficient vol- 
ume to hold a place in the big mar- 
kets. 

One essential condition to be ob- 
served in this connection is that, 
whether the territory to be covered 
in the selling campaign is nation- 
wide or state-wide, or restricted to 
only a few counties or towns, definite 
standards for the product should be 
established and maintained, and the 
number of varieties kept down to 
what can be successfully featured in 
the sales campaign—in other words, 
individualize the thing that you have 
to sell. 


The Most Popular Container 


The most popular container fot 
honey is the 2%-pound tin pail, ac- 
cording to a U. S. Department of 
Agriculture survey of the retail 
stores selling honey in the New York 
metropolitan area. The 1-pound tin 
can was. second in popularity and the 
14-ounce glass jar was third. More 
than half of the quantity sold was 
packed in these three kinds of con 
tainer. Honey in glass costs the con- 
sumer from 10 to 15 cents mor 
pound than it does in tin containers 
of the same capacity. 

The above information was i! 
newspaper account sent in by Mr 
Pering, of Florida. 
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The Wonderful Results of a Magnificent Experiment 


HEN the full significance of the 

facts I shall here reveal became 
apparent to me, I felt a surge of 
enthusiasm such as I have never be- 
fore experienced. Here perhaps was 
the spark needed to set off honey as 
the orange, twenty-five years ago, was 
quickly changed from something we 
got in our Christmas stockings to 
something we now have in a glass 
every morning for breakfast; or, to 
use a more up-to-date example, like 
the spark that started the unprece- 
dented consumption of the lowly to- 
mato when it became glorified into 
the tomato juice cocktail. 


How urgently the consumption of 
honey needs some stimulating spark 
we all know. When times were gen- 
erally good, not many months ago, 
conditions with the honey producer 
were even then bad. The bee jour- 
nals were full of thé economic ills 
of the honey industry and any un- 
biased, disinterested, intelligent per- 
son reviewing them would have con- 
cluded that here is an industry beset 
with a simple ailment—a large supply 
and a small demand. Such a condi- 
tion makes for low prices. 


It would have been obvious to the 
reviewer also that the articles on this 
subject were alike in one peculiar 
respect—all expressed the authors’ 
irritation at the absurdity of such a 
woeful economic condition when they 
all knew the positive preeminence of 
honey as a food. 

It is not as though the leaders of 
the honey industry have not worked 
hard trying to break down the in- 
difference of the consumer to honey, 
for they have striven diligently for 
more than a decade, with their lim- 
ited means, to acquaint the public 
with the outstanding virtues of this 
food, but somehow the needed spark 
has never appeared. 


But to get on with the story. I 
found right under my nose an ex- 
periment with human beings and 
honey (our own Golden Blossom 
honey, I am proud to say,) had been 
going on every day without a break 
for four years with results so won- 
derful that I hope every honey man 
will get on his house-top and shout 
them to the world. And the experi- 
ment is both scientific and practical, 
as you will see. 

The city government of Jersey 
City, New Jersey, has under its own 
Division of Child Hygiene an organi- 
zation called the Mothers’ Institute, 
founded fifteen years ago for the 
purpose of saving the lives of as 
many babies as possible by the dis- 
semination of hygienic and dietary 
information for mothers and their 
babies, and for caring for those 
babies suffering from acute mal- 
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By R. B. Willson 
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Of the many articles that pass 
into our pages in the course of 
a year, few ever have the sig- 
nificance of this one. Here is 
a demonstration of that diet 
value of honey for which we 
have been patiently waiting 





a 


demonstration without fear or 
favor. 
With no hesitancy we can 


now win others to a like use of 
honey in the diet of children. 
Persistent use of this material 
will soon lead to the gradual 
adoption of honey by doctors 
and mothers. Read it well. If 
you wish reprints to use, we 
can let you have them at cost. 
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R. B. Willson, whose tirele interest in 
honey uses led to the present revealing fact 
His suggestion can well “set the park” to 


the honey industry. 


nutrition whose lives are despaired of 
by their parents. 

A staff of doctors from the Insti- 
tute hold daily clinics in various 
parts of the city, and at headquarters 
there is the baby hospital, where, 
characteristic of the perfection of 
their methods, each baby’s bottles, 
pots and pans are labelled with its 
name and kept separate for its use. 

And what a sight are these poor 
little starving mites! Some of those 
that had just come in were nothing 
but skin and bones. I think every- 
one would have asked the same ques- 
tion I did as we passed one tiny fel- 
low with sunken eyes and skin drawn 
tightly over his skull: “‘Has this one 


a chance to live?” The nurse an- 
swered me: “Of course he has. That’s 
what most of them look like when 
they come in here.” 

What a contrast the babies are who 
are about ready to go back home. 
Round cheeks, sparkling eyes, smiles, 
peaches and cream complexion. Have 
you the picture? Here is what brings 
about the transformation: 


Boiled whole milk and honey. 

When they are 
fresh, cooked vegetables, cottage 
cheese and some fruits, but never 
do they get any sweet but honey. No 
dextri-maltose, nor lactose, nor any 
other sugars other babies get from 
one end of this country to another. 


ready, they get 


To each 
feeding is 


baby’s twenty-four-hour 
added one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of honey. If the baby 
becomes constipated, as babies do, 
just see what happens: The honey is 
increased to two teaspoonfuls, and 
to the drinking water two drops of 
honey are added to each ounce— 
nothing else. And if the baby’s bowels 
are loose, the honey is reduced to one 
teaspoonful—not another thing. As 
a matter of fact, 1 was shown the 
medicine cabinets of the Institute 
with great pride two large ones. 
Except for one small bottle of milk 
of magnesia, that is rubbed on the 
infants’ gums when they are sore, 
they were empty. The only other 
therapeutic treatment is the applica- 
tion of ultra-violet light. 

I asked Dr. M. W. O’Gorman, in 
charge of the Institute and respon- 
sible for its founding, if he never 
gave these babies castor oil. I had 
in mind some recent painful opera- 
tions with our own baby boy forcing 
down this hateful stuff at the order 
of a baby specialist. His reply was 
that castor oil was good as a lubri- 
cant for airplanes. 

What a tribute this is to the medici- 
nal value of honey! What substantial 
proof it is of the health-building prop- 
erties of honey! Hundreds of babies 
for more than four years now have 
been admitted to this hospital as tiny 
wrecks. On such a diet they have 
improved from the start and soon 
have been restored to robust health. 
The mortality rate among these 
babies has been marvelously low con- 
sidering especially they are all, when 
admitted, acute cases of mal-nutri- 
tion; and of equal interest is the fact 
that the Institute has never been 
quarantined for a contagious disease. 

Dr. O’Gormon, to whom we are 
indebted for this work, adopted the 
use of honey gradually, during a long 
transitional period when the results 
were carefully watched as the diets 
were changed from other sugars. The 

(Continued on page 439) 
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Keep Smiling 

It is a time like this that tries men’s souls. Closed 
banks, falling prices, slow markets, depreciated values 
and unexpected losses, together with unemployment and 
the worst drouth in many years, make a combination of 
untoward circumstances that touches nearly everybody 
at some point. Anybody can be optimistic and cheerful 
when all the world looks rosy.— 

“But the man worth while is the one who can smile 
when everything goes dead wrong.” 

When everything seems to be going to the dogs and 


one can find no silver lining to the clouds, it is well to 


read the ancient story of Job. After suffering about 
every misfortune possible, the old patriarch again came 
into prosperity and peace. Happy days will come again 


just as they have always done following periods of hard 
times and depression. 

In comparing our lot with others it appears that bee- 
keepers as a class are in an enviable position. There are 
few of them who suffer for the common necessities of 
life even though they may be compelled to forego some 
accustomed luxuries. When we see the actual hunger 
to which many have been reduced in industrial areas, we 
may feel fortunate indeed that we have food to eat, 


clothes to wear and a roof to shed the rain. 


September 


September marks the turn of the year. When it arrives 
we realize that it is time to prepare for the winter which 
is just around the corner. The provident beekeeper 
makes his winter preparation early. Requeening, if not 
already done, must be attended to at once. With queens 
selling at prices far below those prevailing in the past, it 
is now possible to improve one’s stock at small cost. 

By this time the amount of this year’s crop will be 
apparent. If no fall crop is to be harvested, it is wise 
to do all necessary feeding early. In the northern states 
brood rearing usually stops in October, and it is best to 
disturb the bees as little as possible after that time. Next 
month packing will be in order and the bees will then be 
left for the long period of quiet. 

Early autumn is one of the most vital periods of the 
year to the beekeeper. The condition of the colony now 
will largely determine the size of next year’s crop. If 
the bees go into winter quarters with a young and vigor- 
ous queen, a large cluster of young bees and plenty of 
stores of good quality, the beekeeper has reason to feel 
assured that they will be in condition to make the most 
of next season’s harvest. 


Hold the Market 


During recent months there has been more effort to 
move honey by means of direct sales to consumers than 
for many years past. As a result market conditions have 
greatly improved. Now many of these beekeepers find 
themselves with a short crop. If every beekeeper who 
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has a local market will buy enough honey to supply hi 
trade and thus hold this retail market for honey, th 
present surplus will all be moved. This will leave th 
way clear to move next year’s crop promptly and at bet 
ter prices, 


Honey is not a staple and the demand quickly subsid 
when the product is not pushed. It will be unfortunat: 
if those who have built up new trade fail to keep it sup 
plied and thus to hold what has been gained. 


Changing Food Habits 


The beekeeper has not received his fair share of th 
demand for his product which should have come as 
result of changing food habits. The wheat grower and 
the meat producer find themselves with a surplus becaus: 
the public eats less bread and less meat than was former! 
the case. Mr. Average Man eats far more sugar than ir 
other days, and if the honey producer had been awake to 
his opportunity he would have profited materially by th 
increased appetite for sweets. 

Changing habits offer a serious problem to produce) 
in any line where a decrease occurs. An amazing quan- 
tity of sugar is consumed and it would seem that there 
should be ample demand to consume all the honey avail- 
able. However, in spite of the large consumption, sugar 
is now produced in amounts far beyond market demands. 


New Markets 


And now we learn that the orange growers have defi 
nitely arranged for the distribution of orange juice along 
with the milk in the large cities. Since the milk man 
must cover his route daily, he offers a good means ot! 
reaching the consumer with other natural food product 
The sale of fresh oranges has been enormously extend 
by aggressive advertising, and here is proof that the 
orange growers are still awake and looking for further 
opportunity. 

There has been some discussion of securing similai 
distribution for honey. What a combination we would 


have in fresh milk, orange juice and honey, all delivered 
directly to the housewife as wanted. 

One advantage of honey is not fully appreciated, and 
that is its ready-to-serve character. More and more does 
the housewife demand that everything come to her wit 
the least possible work to be done. Even the bread i 
now sent from the bakery ready sliced. 


Unfortunate Restrictions 


Official tampering with markets has usually resulte 
in disappointment. Brazil tried to artificially control th 
price of coffee, with disastrous results. After several 
years of effort, the Government recently dumped fiv: 
thousand tons of coffee into the sea. Great Britain ente: 
tained the hope of permanent prosperity for her rubbe 
producers by artificial price control only to smash thé 
market to lower levels than anybody had thought possibk 
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Wheat is probably lower in price than it would have ever 
been had not our politicians insisted on saving the farmer 
by means of a price-pegging scheme which will cost the 
taxpayers hundreds of millions of dollars and a demoral- 
ized market. 


The Government of New South Wales has established 
a honey marketing board which controls the sale of all 
honey in that province. Beekeepers complain that their 
situation is far worse than before the board was given 
authority to control their product. In a recent issue of 
“Australasian Beekeeper,’ Archie McKellar writes that 
before the pool was organized he could always sell his 
honey up to forty tons and never had to wait for the 
money. The board has refused him permission to sell 
his honey to former customers. 


Freedom of trade fosters business enterprise, and re- 
strictions and tariffs discourage it. One great reason 
for the present depression is the artificial barriers which 
have been erected. Lower prices were inevitable and 
political maneuvering has only prolonged the trouble and 
made conditions far worse. 


The Dadant Hives in Canada 


For years the bees of the Dadant hives kept at the 
Dominion apiary of Ottawa were reported as harvesting 
less honey than those in smaller size. Our good friend, 
Mr. J. Tissot, who has kept bees in Dadant hives at 
Ottawa with the greatest success, called their attention 
to the fact that the Dadant hives were kept in too shady 
a spot at the Dominion apiary. A change was made this 
spring, placing the colonies in Dadant hives in a more 
favorable spot, and the report made this summer showed 
the Dadant hives as having produced the largest amount 
of honey. Mr. Tissot sent a copy of the report to us, 
with a pencil-written comment upon it: “Did I not 
say so?” 

The Dadant hive is simply a hive with the same size 
of combs as the old Quinby style, but it contains a 
greater number of those combs, so that it accommodates 
the most prolific queens. The Jumbo and the Modified 
Dadant are hives with combs as deep as the Quinby and 
as long as the Langstroth combs. These have the advan- 
tage of enabling the beekeeper to use regular Langstroth 
hives as supers. Very few are the beekeepers who have 
tried those hives side by side with the regular Langstroth 
and have not found them more satisfactory, for they are 
also better for wintering. 

The particular virtue of the Dadant hive, therefore, 
resides in the shape and size of its frames, which enable 
the colonies to breed more fully for the honey crop and 
to cluster with better success in the winter. The experi- 
ence of its users is the same in Europe as in this coun- 
try. It is the leading hive in the French-speaking part 
of Switzerland and is also the leader in Italy and in 
France. 


The Anderson Plan of National 
Organization 


In the May number of American Bee Journal, W. E. 
Anderson suggests a plan of national organization for 
beekeepers, operated along lines similar to the state Plant 
Boards. In the August number of “The Beekeepers’ 
Item” he goes still further into the details of such an 
effort. 

Anderson is state entomologist of Louisiana and has 
always taken an active interest in beekeeping problems. 
His suggestion is for the formation of four regional bee- 
keeping organizations representing groups of states. Each 
of the regional organizations would select two represen- 
tatives to a national body, making eight members in all. 

This plan would not be unwieldy. It would allow easy 
selection of representation, would direct the policies and 
activities of the respective districts, and we would have 
a truly national movement for the betterment of the 
industry in any line. 

The regionals would be made up of representatives 
from the different state associations, the state associa- 
tions, in many instances, being already composed of 
membership from the various county and sectional bodies. 
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Such a plan in full operation would make a truly repre- 
sentative body for the beekeepers and would be able to 
push forward toward accomplishment. 

Unfortunately, though we have now numerous county, 
state and other beekeeping organizations doing good 
work, we lack the coordination which must come if we 
are to pass from the ranks of minor industries and take 
our proper place. 

The plan Mr. Anderson suggests in no way opposes or 
assumes the place of our American Honey Institute, al- 
though Mr. Anderson suggests that it might be advisable 
to support the Institute and make it an adjunct of the 
national movement. 

One difference between the Plant Board organization 
to which Mr. Anderson belongs and the organization of 
beekeepers which he proposes is that the present Plant 
Boards are composed of state and national men whose 
expenses are paid and whose time carries compensation. 

In beekeeping we would have to provide funds by sub- 
scriptions in one way or another. The present federal 
and state beekeeping officials are in the best position to 
form the majority of workers in such an organization. 
However, we do not believe that the plan would succeed 
without leaders among the beekeepers to take their place 
in its rank, and unless much of the impetus in finances 
is furnished by the beekeepers themselves. 

Will anyone deny that the cause of failure of past 
efforts in national organization and in state organization, 
in many instances, has been the apathy of beekeepers 
themselves? This is not said to reflect on individuals, 
but rather on the condition of our industry. 

We are located at long distances from each other even 
in the same state. Many of us have other interests as 
important as beekeeping. When we consider that a larger 
industry, such as the apple industry, finds itself less able 
to succeed in organization than beekeepers do, we should 
not be surprised at our own difficulty. 

Anderson is one of our hardest workers. He has been 
one of the mainstays in the Southern Conference, which 
has done so well. So we appeal to beekeepers to consider 
his plan and make an effort to forward it in their respec- 
tive communities. 


The Waxmoth 


The moths are very scarce in spring, only a few being 
produced in queenless hives or in the corners of hives 
that have too many combs for the bees to guard them 
safely. Perhaps also a few moths may winter in honey 
houses that are kept warm all winter. But in our north- 
ern climates the first brood of the waxmoth is scanty. 
They lay from 200 to 300 eggs. But the second brood, 
which hatches in the middle of the summer, can already 
provide a large number of worms. The last breeding 
season, which is usually in September, can supply such 
a large number of larve that a queenless hive is often 
entirely riddled with them. 

It therefore behooves us to look out for moths at this 
time. We must not leave any combs unprotected. Queen- 
less hives must be closely watched and the number of 
combs in them reduced to the least number. Better yet, 
let them be united with other colonies. The honey house, 
if used to store combs, must be kept free from moths by 
closing the least apertures. It is in fact advisable to 
have our honey houses so closed that neither bees, nor 
flies, nor moths can enter them. There is nothing more 
discouraging than to find section supers occupied by the 
moths. They must be kept out by all means, and Sep- 
tember is the worst month of all. 


Honeydew 


We have extracted several thousand pounds of honey- 
dew and left very little in the hives, except in some of 
the brood combs, for we do not wish to have any of it 
mixed with the honey the bees may get out of the clover: 
neither do we wish for any of it to remain as winter food. 
It would probably be injurious to them. 

There is considerable sweet clover left in bloom, and 
we are told by several beekeepers that the bees are work- 
ing on the red clover, which happens only about a year 
in ten. A fall crop may yet be harvested. ; 
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HE pride of my grandmother's 

home was her jam and jelly cup- 
board. She experienced a real thrill, 
I am sure, when she displayed her 
long shelves laden with preserved and 
canned foods, the delicious products 
of her summer vegetable and fruit 
gardens. Grandmother always in- 
cluded a few extra shelves for her 
grandchildren, and when we visited 
her it was from these shelves that 
she took those specialties we so much 
enjoyed. 

We are going back this year in our 
practices; at least a number of food 
specialists are unanimous in their 
thought that this summer more home- 
makers are canning than for a num- 
ber of years. In asking Dr. H. E. 
Barnard about this, he said: 


“During the summer months of war 
days, the U. S. Food Administration 
concentrated its efforts to save food 
in the preserving of all the products 
of orchards and gardens, and in 1917- 
1918 more pantry shelves were loaded 
with home-preserved foods than for 
a generation. This year the urge to 
save food is not prompted by war, 
but by sound economy. Millions of 
people received their food last year 
from the hands of charity. The com- 
ing winter the family income of large 
numbers will be low, but the suffering 
from lack of food will not be so great 
in part because of cheaper food prices 
and in part because larger amounts 
of perishable foods and vegetables 
will be preserved than in any year 
since the war.” 

If we are to judge by the increased 
number of requests we have been re- 
ceiving at the American Honey Insti- 
tute office, we know too that more 
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in the Certo and Research Kitchen of the General Foods Corporation 


Jellies and Jams—the Honey Way 


By Malitta D. Fischer 
American Honey Institute 


rural homemakers are interested in 
preserving, canning and pickling with 
honey. Honey is available as a sweet- 
ening agent in nearly every section 
of the country, and when properly 
used in making jams and jellies, can- 
ning and pickling, it makes even the 
most ordinary combination delicious. 
Many of our beekeepers’ wives have 
the honey to use and their orchards 
and gardens produce the fruits and 
vegetables. 

Jelly making has changed _ too. 
Sometimes by the old method we 
secured good results and sometimes 
we didn’t. We did not realize then 
as we do now that fruits vary in 
sugar, acid and pectin content from 
one season to the next, depending 
upon their degrees of ripeness. It 
is not necessary to take any risk now, 
for through the use of commercial 
pectin we can be assured of good re- 
sults. It is absolutely necessary, how- 
ever, to follow the directions coming 
with the fruit pectin. 

This year American Honey Insti- 
tute asked the Certo Corporation (an 
organization interested in fruit pec- 
tin) for their help in developing 
Honey-Certo formulas. Miss Eliza- 
beth Palmer, who is in charge of the 
Certo testing laboratory, secured 
some very interesting results. The 
pictures indicate the extensive labo- 
ratory tests Miss Palmer and her 
assistants make. Before giving you 
the formulas Miss Palmer developed, 
I should like to have you know what 
Miss Palmer wrote: 

“As you doubtless know, the for- 
mation of a honey-pectin jelly de- 
pends primarily upon the proper re- 
lation between the honey and acid 


and the pectin. In our work with 
honey we wished to formulate a 
recipe to give an ideal jelly texture 
with all honeys on the market. Honeys 
are not identical in their jelly form- 
ing power. We have tried a wide 
range of values in these three essen- 
tial constituents, using all of the 
honeys which we could find in the 
New York markets. On the basis of 
this work, the honey recipe on page 
14 of our Certo Recipe Book was de- 
veloped. (This recipe will be given 
later.) 

“The recipes which are enclosed 
have been tried out with the hon« 
which you sent us. This honey was 
delayed in reaching us, but we now 
have it and find it a honey of ex- 
ceptionally fine flavor. 


“The more pronounced the flavor 
in honey is, the more unsatisfactory 
it is to combine with a fruit and get 
anything except a honey flavor. With 
a very mild honey perhaps it could 
be used with all of the jam and jelly 
recipes. However, I am rather skep- 
tical about using it with strawberries, 
raspberries, apples, cherries, plums, 
peaches and pears. If honey is to 
make anything like a flavor blend, 
the fruit must have a very pro- 
nounced flavor of its own. I am send- 
ing you a few jars of jams and 
jellies made with the honey which 
you sent to us, so that you can se¢ 
what the products from these recipe 
will be like. 

“If we get time this summer, w: 
shall try the following fruits wit! 
the honey which you sent to us: Re 
currant, sour cherry, quince, elder 
berry jams and jellies, and orangé« 
grapefruit marmalade.” 
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Many women do not know what 
Certo is and why it gives the results 
it does. Miss Palmer explains it so 
thoroughly in the introduction of the 
Certo recipe book that I again quote: 

“Certo is natural fruit pectin, re- 
fined, concentrated to a definite jelly- 
ing strength, ,and bottled. And pec- 
tin is the substance in fruit that 
makes your jelly ‘jell.’ 

“Those who still make jelly the 
old-fashioned way must boil down 
their fruit juice until the natural 
pectin content of the fruit becomes 
proportionately strong enough to 
make their mixture jell. This some- 
times takes almost an hour. And, 
since every fruit contains a different 
amount of pectin, results are always 
uncertain. 

“Now Certo and the tested Certo 
recipes eliminate all this risk and 
bother. You simply follow the recipes, 
adding Certo as directed. Because 
Certo provides the necessary pectin, 
you do not need to bojl away your 
juice. As a rule, only one minute’s 
boiling is required. Thus you often 
secure half again more glasses. And, 
since with Certo you use the perfectly 
ripe fruit, it is more delicious jelly, 
too. 

“Remember in making jelly that 
every fruit is different. No single 
recipe can be made to fit them all. 
That is why definite recipes are nec- 
essary for each fruit.”’ 


RECIPES 


Honey Jelly 

Two and one-half cups (1% Ibs.) 

honey, three-fourths cup water, one- 
half bottle (% cup) Certo. 

Measure honey and 

large saucepan and mix. 


water into 
Bring to a 


boil over hottest fire and at once add 
Certo, stirring constantly. Then bring 
to a full rolling boil and immediately 
remove from fire. Skim, pour quickly. 
Paraffin hot jelly at once. 

about five eight-ounce glasses. 


Makes 





Testing the amount of acid in a fruit juice 
correct proportions for a 


termine the 
recipe. 
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Pineapple Honey Jam 

Two cups (1 lb.) prepared fruit, 
five and three-fourths cups (4 Ibs.) 
honey, half bottle (% cup) Certo. 

Peel one medium size, fully ripe 
pineapple. Chop very fine or grind, 
using finest knife of food chopper. 
Measure honey and prepared fruit 
into large kettle, mix well and bring 
to a full rolling boil over hottest fire. 
Stir constantly before and while boil- 
ing. soil hard one minute. Remove 
from fire and stir in Certo. Then 
stir and skim by turns for just eight 
minutes to cool slightly, to prevent 
floating fruit. Pour quickly. Paraf- 


fin hot jam at once. Makes about ten 


eight-ounce glasses. 
Honey Mint Jelly 

Two and a half cups (1% Ibs.) 
honey, three-fourths cup water one- 
fourth cup vinegar, one-half teaspoon 
mint extract, one-half bottle (% cup) 
Certo. Green coloring. 

Measure honey and 
large saucepan and mix. Bring to a 
boil over hottest fire. While mixture 
is coming to a boil, add coloring to 
give desired shade. Use coloring 
which fruit acids do not fade. As 
soon as mixture boils, add Certo, stir- 
ring constantly. Then bring to a 
full rolling boil and immediately re- 


water into 


move from fire; skim, add extract 
according to flavor desired. Pour 
quickly. Paraffin hot jelly at once. 


Makes about five eight-ounce glasses. 
Rhubarb-Honey Jam 

Two cups (1 lb.) prepared fruit, 
five and three-fourths cups (4 lbs.) 
honey, half bottle (4% cup) Certo. 

Slice very thin or chop about one 
pound rhubarb. Do not peel. Red- 
stalked rhubarb gives the best color. 
Measure honey into large kettle. Add 
prepared fruit, flooding each solidly 
packed cup with water. Mix well and 
bring to a full rolling boil over hot- 
test fire. Stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard one minute. 
Remove from fire and stir in Certo. 





A feature of the service offered by Eliza- 
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Then stir and skim by turns for just 
eight minutes to cool slightly, to pre- 
vent floating fruit. Pour quickly. 
Paraffin hot jam at once. Makes 
about ten eight-ounce glasses. 
Carrot-Honey Jam 

Two cups (1 lb.) prepared fruit, 
five and three-fourths cups (4 lbs.) 
honey, half bottle (% cup) Certo. 

Cook about one pound carrots until 
tender, then grind or chop fine. 
Measure honey and prepared fruit 
into large kettle, mix well, and bring 
to a full rolling boil over hottest fire. 
Stir constantly before and while boil- 
ing. Boil hard one minute. Remove 
from fire and stir in Certo. Then 
stir and skim by turns for just five 
minutes to cool slightly, to prevent 
floating fruit. Pour quickly. Par- 
affin hot jam at once. Makes about 
ten eight-ounce glasses. 

Dried Fig-Honey Jam 

Two cups (1 lb.) prepared fruit 
five and three-fourths cups (4 lbs.) 
honey, half bottle (% cup) Certo. 

Add one cup water to half pound 
stemmed stewing figs. Cover, let 
stand four hours or over night. Drain, 
grind or chop fine, mix with juice. 
Measure honey and prepared fruit 
into large kettle, mix well and bring 
to a full rolling boil over hottest fire. 
Stir constantly before and while boil- 
ing. Boil hard one minute. Remove 
from fire and stir in Certo. Then stir 
and skim by turns for just five min- 
utes to cool slightly, to prevent float- 
ing fruit. Pour quickly. Paraffin hot 
jam at once. Makes about ten eight- 
ounce glasses. 

Banana-Honey Jam 

Two cups (1 lb.) prepared fruit, 
five and three-fourths cups (4 Ibs.) 
honey, half bottle (% cup) Certo. 

Crush about five medium size, fully 
ripe bananas to fine pulp. Measure 
honey and prepared fruit into large 
kettle, mix well and bring to a full 
rolling boil over hottest fire. Stir 
constantly before and while boiling. 


(Continued on page 432) 
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One of Joseph Finstad’s apiaries, packed in tar paper cases. 


tar paper together. Two colonies to a case, either two-story or story-and-a-half 


Hot asphalt 





used to fasten edge of 


Wintering Bees Outdoors in North Dakota 


UTDOOR wintering of bees is 

not looked upon favorably by 
most of the professional beekeepers 
in this state. In my article on ‘Cel- 
lar Wintering Bees in North Dakota,”’ 
I referred to the replies that Prof. 
Munro received to the questionnaires 
that he sent out regarding the win- 
tering problems. Out of the sixty- 
eight beekeepers who filled out the 
questionnaires, only seven of them 
packed their bees for outdoor winter- 
ing, and the winter losses ranged 
from nothing to 50 per cent, or an 
average of 26.16 per cent. Two of 
these beekeepers claimed that the 
greatest difficulty in outdoor winter- 
ing was from snow and ice blocking 
the entrances. 

My first apiary in North Dakota 
was established in 1926. In October 
of that year I was on hand to assist 
the man who looked after the bees 
in preparing them for winter. For 
a number of years I had had very 
good results in wintering bees in 
quadruple packing cases in western 
Iowa and could not understand why 
bees could not be successfully win- 
tered outdoors in North Dakota when 
properly packed. I made some in- 
quiry among some of the beekeepers 
and was informed that this method 
of wintering bees was too risky; the 
winters were too cold and long , etc. 
Two colonies in two-story Modified 
Dadant hives were packed for winter 
and the rest of the colonies prepared 
for cellar wintering. One of the 
packed colonies was most likely 
queenless, for the next spring their 
hive was empty of bees, but the stores 
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By C. S. Engle 
North Dakota 


remained, and the other hive was 
fairly boiling over with bees when 
unpacked. I did not attempt to win- 
ter more bees out of doors until the 
winter of 1929-30, when I packed an 
apiary of one hundred and eight colo- 
nies. This apiary had been started 
in the spring with package bees and 
was not in good condition for winter- 





Each tar paper case contains 


two two-story 


Modified Dadant hives with middle entrances. 


ing, as many colonies were weak and 
short of stores. The hives were lo 
cated in two rows, and in order to 
have only good colonies the back row 
was united with the front row—that 
is, the brood chambers in the back 
row were placed on top of those in 
the front row, giving me fifty-four 
two-story hives. 

One of the pictures shows how the 
tunnels were placed between the 
lower and upper bodies, tar paper 
put around the hives, after they had 
been placed close together in pairs, 
on top of several inches of straw. A 
form was used to hold the paper in 
place while the straw was_ packed 
about the hives, then the top piece 
of tar paper was put in place. Binder 
twine was tied around and over each 
case to hold it together. When com- 
pleted, the hives had about four 
inches of straw underneath, six inches 
in the front, eight inches on the 
sides and backs, and about ten inches 
over the tops. 

This method of packing was very 
slow, or rather too slow. It required 
four days’ labor by two of us, three 
truckloads of straw, $9.00 worth of 
tar paper and almost a ball of binder 
twine. There is no necessity for 
spending so much time for packing, 
as I found out while watching Mr 
Joe Finstad pack bees in his apiary 


near Hickson, North Dakota, last 
fall. Before going to the apiary he 


had cut his paper (not common tar 
paper, but a waterproof, tough, pli- 
able paper) into the proper lengths 
and had cemented the ends together 
with hot asphalt, so that when he ar- 
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Tar paper cases used by C 
packing. 
placed in the middle. 


. S. Engle. 


rived at the apiary he first placed a 
form about two two-story hives and 
the paper into the form. He next filled 
the paper cases with straw, folded 
over the edges and fastened down the 
folded corners with hot asphalt, then 
put the top paper into place and 
cemented it down with hot asphalt. 
This manner of putting the cases to- 
gether is faster, neater and tighter 
than when using twine. 

After uniting and packing the one 
hundred and eight colonies, I went 
back to the yard on December 4 and 
did not see it again until April 2, 
when I found bees flying from en- 
trances of all of the hives. However, 
several hives had so few bees flying 
from them that I was certain that 
they were extremely weak. I was 
well pleased with the apparent suc- 
cess of the project, and in order to 
satisfy my curiosity a case that ap- 
peared to contain a weak and a 
strong colony was opened. One hive 
did contain a strong colony and had 
large patches of brood in three 
combs; the other hive had been 
queenless when’ packed, I suppose, 
and had only a few dozen bees in it, 
but about all of the honey it had 
when packed. The bees were not 
unpacked until the middle of May. 
We found two more very weak, 
queenless hives and one that had re- 
cently starved. Most of the colonies 
were in better condition than my cel- 
lar-wintered bees. 

Queens had been ordered to arrive 
about May 20, and when they came 
fifty nuclei, containing three to four 
combs of brood, practically all of it 
sealed, with combs of honey and suf- 
ficient bees, were placed on the bot- 
tom boards in the back row in the 
apiary. At the beginning of the 
honeyflow the colonies in this apiary 
were in a little better condition than 
my cellar-wintered colonies. 

Last September I packed more bees 
for outdoor wintering. Some colo- 
nies were united and packed and 
others given a super of honey and 
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Picture show 
One case ready for top paper and tying. 


se Ad 


—— 


inited ready for 
Entrance tunnels 


colonies, 


completed 


four 
Two cases 


packed. I used less straw and packed 
in a little different manner than the 
year before. The packing was done 
at a time when there was not much 
else that could have been done in the 








Four colonies in Modified Dadant hives, 
united into two double-bodied hives, ready to 
be packed in tar paper case for the winter 
of 1930-1931, middle entrance 
apiary, and properly packed bees 


should require no more attention un- 

til time to unpack in the spring. 
There are possibly more than seven 

North Dakota beekeepers who now 


pack at least a part of their colonies. 
From the figures that I have at hand, 
there must have"been about two thou- 
sand colonies packed for wintering 
out of doors in the Red River Valley 
last fall. I do not feel that I have 
had experience enough in wintering 
bees out of doors in this state to rec- 
ommend that others attempt to win- 
ter their bees in this manner. It is 
absolutely necessary that packed bees 
be sheltered by a good windbreak 
and that all colonies be strong and 
well supplied with good stores. 


Are Cool Weather and Cool 
Nights Essential to Thick 
Nectar ? 


South Michigan has a very small 
honey crop this year, with seemingly 
favorable conditions for nectar flow. 
The weather has been hot, with 
plenty, but not excessive, moisture. 
There has been an abundance of 
blossoms of fragrant odor, but the 
nectar gathered was thin and ripened 
slowly. 

A neighboring beekeeper blames 
the hot weather. He says nectar has 
been abundant, but the sugar content 
has been so low that the bees would 
not gather it. He says cool weather 
or cool nights at least are essential 
for thick nectar. 

The sugar beet growers claim that 
cool weather is necessary to a high 
sugar content in beets. I want to 
know if these observations check with 
the experience of others over a period 
of years. If anyone has any facts 
about it, let’s hear them. 

M. N. Dillon, Michigan. 
Scrumptious— 
Honey on Batter Cakes 

Honey on batter cakes is just 
scrumptious. A spoonful in the bat- 
ter instead of the usual dash of sugar 
is satisfactory too. That goes for 


waffles also. L. K. W. 
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Standard Fruit and S. S. Company 
Include Five Honey Recipes 

In a booklet issued by the Stand- 
ard Fruit and S. S. Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, entitled ‘Yes, 
Home-Made Banana Recipes,’ five 
excellent honey recipes are included, 
three of them fruit salad dressings 
calling for from two tablespoons of 
honey to one-half cup, one a recipe 
for honey-banana nut sundae, and 
the other a honey sauce for one of 
the banana services. 

We all know how many more ripe 
bananas are now fed to children than 
ever before, due to the high food 
value nutritional experts have found 
bananas to contain. It is most help- 
ful to have honey introduced with 
the banana services, and we are 
happy to find these five honey recipes 
in the one booklet. If you are in- 
terested in a copy, the name of the 
company and address is given in the 
first paragraph. 


Honey at National Retail Grocers’ 
Association 


In July the National Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association met at Milwaukee. 
Miss Annette Snapper, through the 
courtesy of the Pabst-ett coopera- 
tion, included honey in the Pabst-ett 
booth. Miss Snapper had six thou- 
sand copies of the Pabst-ett Honey 
Recipe Sheets made up and handed 
out during the week. Honey for the 
exhibit was furnished by John Kne- 
ser, Hales Corners, Wisconsin, and 
V. G. Howard, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, through arrangements with Sec- 
retary H. F. Wilson of the Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers’ Association. 

Mr. Kneser was at the booth sev- 
eral times observing the interest dele- 
gates showed in honey. He reports 
that, while the Pabst representatives 
did all they could, it would have been 
better if the Institute had had its 
own representatives at the meeting. 
It is unfortunate that we do not have 
sufficient funds for this purpose. 

Next year we hope to have a rep- 
resentative at the National Retail 
Grocers’ convention. The secretary 
of that organization is planning to 
include notices of National Honey 
Week in their official trade journal 
which goes to the grocers. It is hoped 
that grocers will feature honey dis- 
plays that week. 

Sometime the Institute is looking 
forward to having enough ‘Honey 
Helpings” to place them in the hands 
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of grocers to give to customers. One 
needs only to note how the women 
snatch up menu suggestions from the 
stores to realize that it is the grocer 
who can sell much honey and stimu- 
late its use. We should be organized 
so that the program of the Institute 
can be concentrated at least for one 
year on the retail grocer. 


Dry Milk Institute Includes Honey 
Formulas 
Bulletin 20, issued in July by the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
includes formulas for honey bread. 
They issue a quantity formula and 
introduce additions with nuts, raisins, 
as well as plain bread. 


Kelloggs Feature Honey at Stewards’ 
Convention 

Miss Barber, Mrs. Mildred Day and 
Miss Helen Pickard, of the Kellogg 
Company, featured honey as well as 
the Kellogg products again in the 
honey booth at the International 
Stewards’ convention at Detroit, Au- 
gust 10, 11, 12 and 13—another Kel- 
logg service to the Honey interests. 





Meta Given Again Features Honey 
Story 

In the Sunday number, August 2, 

of the Chicago Tribune, Meta Given 

has an excellent story of honey, three 

columns in length, describing the deli- 

cate flavor and aroma of honey, va- 


riations, energy value, food value, 
and eight excellent honey recipes. 
She has been working for three 


months with the Institute in prepara- 
tion of this article, which certainly 
included all of the food facts about 
honey. She selected and tested honey 
recipes, and we are sure the article 
will result in many new honey con- 
verts. 
in National 
Program 


Progress Honey Week 

How many beekeepers are laying 
the foundation for this program in 
November? Special letters sent to 
the State Departments of Markets 
have received favorable replies from 
Kansas, Louisiana, Florida, Iowa, and 
Delaware. 

Also, the following industries ex- 
pect to participate in National Honey 
Week: Home demonstration agents, 
faculty members of the state college 
staffs and state radio stations, U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 

(Continued on page 439) 





A Trip Through the Hills of 
Kentucky 


In July I made a trip throug 
Leslie County, Kentucky, about fort 
miles from railroad and twenty mil 
from possible highway. In _ son 
parts the only means of transport 
tion is with mule sled. We went : 
what is known as Greasy Creek. T!} 
rocks in the creek are very grea: 
too. Every time I and my frien 
Mr. Wright, crossed the stream 
pulled our footwear off and rolled 
our pants legs. Saw many beautitf 
sights, including birds, fish, snake 
Saw people who had never seen an 
automobile or train, although they 
were friendly and kind. Saw man, 
bees in log hives. I do not beliey 
that there is one modern beehive 
Leslie County, Kentucky. I found 
strange looking little bees, not cross 
at all; bodies black, with white ban: 
The old-time beekeeper here calls t 
queen the king. One had the nervy 
to argue that drones did all the egg 
laying. 

Henry Ford owns most all of t 
timberland in Leslie County. Saw 
tulip trees (poplar) that were six 
feet through. Things remain as with 
Mother Nature — grape vines grow 
across the beautiful stream of water 
from tree to tree; this makes a fi 
place for Mr. Bassfish to hide out. 
Bee trees are many, but not any cut; 
the Ford Company keeps men _look- 
ing after such. The biggest industr; 
here in these parts is moonshining. | 
am sure some of the fellows thought 
we were the law looking for moon- 
shine stills — not me. We heard some 
funny names of places:  Hill-for- 
Certain Creek; Thousand Sticks; Cow 
Creek; Bull Creek; Hog Skin Hollow; 
Still House Branch; Pigeon Roost. 
The funniest named place was Cut 
Skin (see U. S. Postal Guide). This 
is a postoffice. I am going to try 
beekeeping in the parts mentioned. I 
made some pictures on this trip. They 
failed to develop. I will send some 
photos later. 


Lloyd Baker, Kentucky. 


Stick to Your Job, Beekeepers, 
Stick to Your Job 


Nearly fifty years ago I was just 
out of the teens and happened to be 
present at the home of a widow lady 
when a fine swarm of bees issued 
and settled on the limb of a small 
tree nearby. The lady said to me, 


“You may have that swarm if you 
will hive it.”” I was about to turn 
her down, as I had never handled 


bees, but if I couldn’t do it I knew 
she would have to do it if they wer 
to be saved, so I went to work and 
saved them. 


In a year or two I bought a smal 
farm in Jefferson County, Illinois, 
near Mt. Vernon, and had by the 


= 
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three or four colonies to move. I 
loaded them in a wagon with a lot 
of other things and started for my 
new home. On my way I had to 
drive through woods over a wide 
creek bottom which had overflowed. 
In two places the water ran into the 
wagon, but I saved the bees. 


About two years later I learned of 
a man by the name of Charles Dixon, 
in Franklin County, who was selling 
ten-frame Simplicity hives and Ital- 
ian queenbees. So the latter part 
of May I drove down and made my 
first purchase of hives and queens. 
I was the first one in the town in 
which I lived to show frame hives 
and Italian bees. 

Soon some of my neighbors bought 
the Simplicity hive and asked me to 
transfer and Italianize their bees. 
For years I kept bees and considered 
honey good and wholesome, but I 
made a mistake as many others have 
made: I sold out my farm and moved 
to the city. I was never satisfied. 

I am now back on a little farm, 
getting started with good Italian bees 
in new well painted ten-frame hives. 
I am surprised to find some of my 
neighbors still trying to keep bees in 
the old log gum and box-hives. 

Illinois. 





Idaho Inspects for Interstate 
Shipment 


Bee men of Idaho are making in- 
spection of their apiaries in order 
that interstate shipments of honey 
may be made without law violation. 
H. H. Keck, of Paul, bee and honey 
inspector for Cassia and Minidoka 
counties, reports the work going for- 
ward, the Idaho honey men strictly 
adhering to the law for uprooting and 
suppressing of brood diseases. 

Commercial producers of honey are 
being advised of the requirements of 
Missouri regarding importation of 
bees and bee products which do not 
carry inspection certificates, issued 
by the proper official in the state of 


origin. The law in Missouri is to be 
rigidly enforced, Idahoans are ad- 
vised. G. P. 





New Edition 


The sixth edition of “How to Suc- 
ceed With Bees,” by E. W. Atkins 
and K. Hawkins, has recently come 
from the press. In less than one hun- 
dred pages the authors have con- 
densed the essentials of successful 
honey production. It should be the 
source of much satisfaction to the 
authors that the publication of six 
editions in seven years has been nec- 
essary. 

“How to Succeed With Bees” is 
arranged along very different lines 
than most bee books. It begins with 
a discussion of late summer manage- 
ment and assumes that the reader is 
already familiar with the life history 
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and habits of the bees. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on wintering, a 
discussion of equipment, spring man- 
agement, control of swarming, how 
to produce honey, and how to make 
increase. 

The number of copies sold is suffi- 
cient evidence of the fact that the 
book serves a very useful purpose. It 
is paper bound and sells for 59 cents 
per copy. 


Alabama Honey Crop Best in 
Five Years 

Alabama is producing the best 
honey crop in five years, according 
to Thomas Atchison, apiary inspector, 
who reports prospects for five and a 
half million pounds. Not only are 
beekeepers producing the largest 
honey crop, but they are shipping a 
large number of queenbees. Over 
200,000 queenbees will go to north- 
ern states and Canada before the 
season ends. Mr. Atchison also re- 
ports a shipment of 22,000 packages. 
—Montgomery Advertiser. 

A Complete Treatise on 
Beekeeping 

“Traite Complet D’Apiculture”’ is 
the title of a book by E. Alphandery, 
of Montfavet, Vaucluse, France. It 
is indeed as complete a treatise as it 
is possible to publish in one volume. 
The size of the volume is 9 by 11 
inches, or nearly the size of the pages 
of the American Bee Journal, and it 
contains 573 pages, with 900 en- 
gravings and 10 plates. It is easy to 
imagine the scope of the work when 
we realize that the book weighs four 
and a half pounds. It is bound in 
strong, soft, pasteboard covers. 

A short sketch such as we can give 
this book is altogether too elementary 
to supply an idea of its scope. The 
book covers many details of beekeep- 
ing and honey and beeswax descrip- 
tions. 

We find one fault in it. It is too 
voluminous for the daily use of the 
apiary. We have often felt proud to 
see our Langstroth-Dadant book shop- 
worn and falling to pieces on the 
practical beekeeper’s house table, 
showing that it had been used repeat- 
edly in the apiary or in the honey 
house. But a work like this must 
necessarily remain in the library or 
in the study of the beekeeper. It is 
even much larger than the A-B-C 
and X-Y-Z of Root, which is a cyclo- 
pedia of beekeeping. The only work 
that may be put ahead of it in im- 
mense size is the “Beekeeping” of 
W. Herrod-Hempsall, which is to be 
complete in two volumes. But both 
of these works should find a place in 
the library of the practical beekeeper, 
for they contain material which is 
not to be found elsewhere. 


Fair Exhibits Valuable Now 


In these times especially, state fair 
exhibits will be more important than 
what they have been in the past. 


It is just human that exhibitors, 
like others, get into a rut—they don’t 
see their own mistakes—not probably 
as readily as others would. A good 
judge makes mistakes—yes, and it 
may happen that if he were to judge 
the same entry the second time he 
may change his decision. 

This letter is not written to criti- 
cise judges, for their task at times 
is not easy, but here are a few ques- 
tions which periodically pop up: 

Why is it that some of our nation- 
ally well known judges do not sample 
or taste the individual entries of the 
various grades of clover and also 
basswood, raspberry honey, etc. They 
seem to only depend on color and 
body, but don’t we all know that clo- 
ver, alfalfa, fireweed and basswood 
honey, etc., may appear alike in 
color? But what a difference in taste! 

A judge is not expected to give a 
lecture, vut he ought to point out the 
weakness and the good points he finds 
while judging. A judge should not 
be in too much of a hurry to leave on 
the 4 o’clock train when he is through 
judging at 3:45 o’clock. 

Every state has its own rules, so a 
score card system may not always be 
practical, but this problem should be 
brought up if possible at the next 
beekeepers’ national convention. 

Let us hear from our judges. How 
can our state fair honey exhibits be 
improved? X Y Z 


To Clean Inner Covers and 
Queen Excluders 


For cleaning inner covers and 
queen excluders, we had a galvanized 
tank made 18x21 inches and about 
12 inches deep. Three or four inches 
depth of water and a tablespoonful 
of lye are placed in the tank and 
brought to the boiling point. The 
hive parts to be cleaned are boiled 
for about five minutes and are then 
taken out and another lot treated in 
like manner. The process is con- 
tinued so long as the solution is rea- 
sonably clean. Boiling excluders in 
lye water removes most of the pro- 
polis and the bees finish the job, 
cleaning them perfectly. Each piece 
should be well scraped before being 
placed in the solution. The same 
tank can be used for cleaning brood 
frames and, if desired, hive bodies 
as well. For these a larger quantity 
of solution is preferable. In case 
of foulbrood, parts that are to be 
used again may be sterilized in this 
way. If two ounces of lye are used 
for each pailful of water, five min- 
utes boiling is sufficient, but the 
liquid must be boiling. F 

E. S. Miller, Indiana. 
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The "Stationary Top Entrance" 
and Other Ideas Gleaned from a San Antonio Back Lot Beekeeper 


ge about the “Alamo City” 
(Texas) reside many enthusi- 
astic sideline beekeepers. Numbered 
among these is Mr. E. B. McCall, of 
141 Rigsby Avenue. Mr. McCall is 
a carpenter by profession, who in re- 
cent years has developed the bee 
fever to an extent unusual for an 
elderly man. Having only a few 
colonies in his back yard to start 
with, he decided in the spring of 1930 
to embark in the business more ex- 
tensively. He found eighty colonies 
of bees for sale which the owner was 
neglecting and which had not been 
robbed in two years. These bees were 
located near the San Antonio River, 
in good floral territory, and Mr. Mc- 
Call was able to secure them and the 
location for $10 per colony. During 
the year sufficient surplus was se- 
cured to repay practically the entire 
purchase price. But Mr. McCall mar- 
kets his honey at much better prices 
than are secured by the average pro- 
ducer. 

However, Mr. McCall is not in the 
business single handed. He is in part- 





Backyard colonies of E. B. McCall with 
metal-covered brood chambers and top en- 
trances. 


nership with Mr. Arthur Bilsbray, who 
is a barber by profession. It is the 
latter who does most of the manipu- 
lation within the apiary, while Mr. 
McCall uses his woodworking skill in 
the building of hives, supers, frames, 
and other equipment. Thus the new 
equipment they put in use is home- 
made, but, being built by Mr. Mc- 
Call’s skillful hands, is surprisingly 
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By H. E. Coffey 
Texas 


accurate—more so than most factory- 
made equipment. The firm of McCall 
& Bilsbray plan on further expansion 
during 1931, being stimulated by suc- 
cess of the past season. Some thirty 
or more packages of bees with queens 
will be secured in early spring and 
the possibilities of package bees will 
be determined in this territory. 

But it is of Mr. McCall’s top en- 
trance that I am especially desirous 
of informing you. He believes a top 
entrance has many advantages over 
the usual bottom entrance, for it can 
never become clogged with dead bees 
in winter; it does not admit rodents; 
it excludes the draft of cold air ad- 
mitted by the bottom entrance in 
winter and thus results in better win- 
tering and less consumption of stores; 
the bees are better able to maintain 
the proper humidity during brood 
rearing times. These are some of 
the advantages he called my attention 
to. Mr. McCall first built a top 
entrance according to the general 
idea which is pictured in Fig. 1, inner 
side to the front. This is made of 
one-inch material covered over with 





Arthur Bilsbray, showing both kinds of 
entrances in use, and metal-covered brood 
chambers. 


sheet metal and providing for venti- 
lation and an alighting board. Such 
a combination hive cover and en- 
trance has to be elevated each time a 
super is added, and in the busy honey 
gathering season this leads to con- 
fusion of workers and lessens to some 
extent the honey stored until the 
honey gatherers have marked the 


change in elevation of their entrance. 
Too, during the nectar storing period 
and after, workers must travel over 
the surface of their comb honey, and 
where such honey is to be used as 
chunk honey this is an _ objection, 
since the comb tends to darken more 
rapidly than with the bottom en- 
trance. To overcome these and other 
objections and to gain other advan- 
tages, Mr. McCall contrived the ‘“‘sta- 
tionary top entrance” shown in Fig. 2. 
This is a frame with alighting board 
projecting three inches in front and 
with a screened ventilator in the 
back. The slats within the frame are 
three-quarters inch thick and one 
inch wide and spaced to coincide with 
the top bars in the hive body below. 

Mr. McCall uses two full-depth 
hive bodies as a brood chamber and 
keeps the stationary entrance on top 
of the second brood chamber. Thus 
all surplus honey is expected to be 
stored above the stationary entrance, 
and supers can be added or removed 
without changing its location. It is 
such an arrangement that Mr. McCall 
has observed where bees are situated 





Stationary top entrance 


in hollow trees. Usually the, brood 
is below and the surplus honey above 
the tree entrance. Both types of en- 
trances are pictured in use in Figs. 
3 and 4, 

While in this latitude the winters 
are mild, yet we do have some severe 
cold over brief periods, and in sum- 
mer the temperature often reaches a 
high degree. Mr. McCall believes the 
brood chambers of colonies need 
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more protection than the single- 
walled hive affords. Thus it is that 
he has devised what he terms his 
“‘metal-covered hive.” These are 
ordinary hive bodies first covered 
with one-fourth-inch wallboard, which 
is held away from the hive wall by 
wood strips which allow a half-inch 
air space around the hive. Directly 
over the wallboard is placed galvan- 
ized sheet metal (28 gauge), cut to 
fit accurately and bent correctly by 
means of wood clamps, so there is 
no unevenness. The tin is _ nailed 
to the edges of the wood hive body 
and comes flush with its inner edge. 
As made by Mr. McCall, these double- 
walled hives are neat in appearance 
and good for a lifetime in most any 
climate. He finds the cost is not in 
excess of the usual type of double- 
walled hive made of wood. Figure 5 
shows clearly the appearance of such 
double-walled hives in use. 

It is such enthusiasts as Mr. Mc- 
Call who in the years past have de- 
vised most of the practical beekeep- 
ing equipment which is in improved 
form, in generadl use today. It will 
remain for the future to reveal the 
real worth of the ideas Mr. McCall 
is so successfully using in his own 
apiary practice. Who knews but what 
in a half century hence the “McCall 
stationary entrance” may be stand- 
ard equipment? It certainly seems 
worthy of a general trial. 





Cause of Swarming IS Known 


By George S. Demuth 
Editor Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Frequently that old, old theory, 
known as the Gerstung theory, by 
which swarming is supposed to be 
caused by an excess of larval food, 
pops up in explanation to swarming 
as something entirely new. You know, 
of course, that this theory was fea- 
tured in beekeeping literature during 
the last generation and pages of 
space were wasted in its discussion. 

If an excess of larval food were 
the cause of swarming, either an in- 
crease in the number of nurse bees 
when the colony is prosperous or a 
decrease in the number of larve to 
be fed would result in swarming. I 
have repeatedly experimented along 
both of these lines on a sufficiently 
extensive scale so I know that an 
excess of larval food is not the cause 
of swarming. 

It is well known that after a colony 
starts queen-cells in preparation for 
swarming it becomes quite stubborn 
about giving up swarming even 
though various means are employed 
of coaxing the notion out of them. 
However, by taking away their combs 
of brood and substituting combs con- 
taining only sealed brood, thus taking 
away all of the larve, colonies can 
be induced to give to give up swarm- 
ing even after queen-cells are well 
along. 
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I have treated hundreds of colonies 
in this way after queen-cells were 
sealed, and in practically every case 
they immediately gave up swarming. 
According to the Gerstung excess- 
larve-food theory, taking away all 
of the larve would cause a great ex- 
cess of larval food and immediately 
would bring on swarming, but it 
works just the other way. 

The cause of swarming is known. 
The trouble is, a lot of people do not 
know that it is known. In fact, it 
is possible to bring about swarming 
by bringing about artificially the one 
factor, and the only one, which is 
always present in swarming, Vis., a 
crowded condition of the brood nest. 
I have during the past two years 
brought about swarming in many 
cases at will simply by putting this 
one factor into the environment of 
the colony. It seems strange, with 
all of the evidence now available, 
that beekeepers do not recognize this 
as the cause of swarming. 





How Much Is a Colony of 
Bees Worth? 


By S. A. Tyler 
Illinois 


I was asked that question not long 
ago by a man who is familiar with 
horse trading. So I countered with 
the question, ‘How much is a horse 
worth?” 

He looked at me as though he 
thought I was trying to be smart. I 
told him that was not my idea, but 
it was as easy for him to answer my) 
question about how much a horse is 
worth as it was for me to answer 
his question about how much a colony 
of bees is worth. 

You might have a colony of bees 
in your back yard, not cared for, in 
bad shape, weak and unprofitable, 
which would not be worth a dime. 
This same colony of bees, properly 
managed, with a young queen, strong, 
might bring in anywhere from 50 
to 150 pounds of honey, or an aver- 
age of 80 pounds, let us say. That 
80 pounds of honey in the hive, when 
placed on your table, is worth 10 
cents a pound, or $8.00. Eight dol- 
lars is 10 per cent interest on $80.00. 
If you had $80.00 to invest and were 
to get 10 per cent on it, you would 
consider it a very good investment. 
According to this reasoning, that 
colony is worth $80.00. 

So you can take your choice all 
the way from 10 cents to $80.00. It 
is possible to buy bees cheaply now, 
and certainly they are at many times 
a good investment. I have been able 
to buy bees, as they stand, with honey 
enough or wax enough to more than 
pay for their purchase the first sea- 
son. 

It takes as much wisdom for a bee- 
keeper to pay profitably for bees as 
it does for a man who deals in horses 
to pay the actual value of a horse. 








We have no measure by which to go. 
The beekeeper must be familiar 
enough with bees and with the value 
of bees to determine whether he is 
offered bees at the proper price or 
whether they are too high. 


Department of Agriculture 
Clip Sheet Features Honey 


The Clip Sheet released by the 
Department of Agriculture for the 
week beginning May 24, to the news- 
papers of the country, contains an 
item about honey and its food value 
which is decidedly helpful. 

This three paragraph item which 
will be circulated among the news- 
papers of the United States describes 
honey as a simple sugar easily di- 
gested and of importance where “nor- 
mal digestive activities have been 
impaired by disease or old age. Honey 
can be utilized by the body without 
placing much of a burden on an en- 
feebled digestive tract. It is also 
recognized as a valuable food for 
babies and young children. 

“Honey is especially good in the 
diet of athletes. The rapid absorp- 
tion of the simple sugars of honey 
replaces the sugars in the blood and 
muscles that have been burned by 
strenuous exercise.” 

Material of this sort, coming from 
such a high source of information, 
ought to be of great help to bee- 
keepers. 


Will You Trade Sample 
for Sample? 


I have an almost pure fireweed 
honey here in Oregon which I would 
like to trade, pint for pint, for all 
the pure varieties of honey produced. 
I want samples of honey from other 
places to interest my customers and 
to display at community fairs. It 
will be proof positive that all honeys 
are not alike, and I am sure it will 
interest. 

If any of the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal wish to exchange 
with me on this basis, my address 
follows, and I will send a pint of pure 
fireweed honey for a pint of pure 
honey of any other variety. As I 
wish but one sample of each variety, 
write me before sending sample, as 
I may have secured one elsewhere 
before the receipt of yours. 

Joe Marty, Silverton, Oregon. 


I Agree With Mr. Latham 
About Italian Bees 


I read what Mr. Latham had to say 
on his experience with races of bees, 
and I am sure he knows what he is 
talking about, as I have had the same 
experience. 

I do not believe Mr. Hann (Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, February,) knows 
what a good strain of Italians is. 

Carl B. Hillman, New York. 
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What's the Matter With the Honey Business? 


Big wow year everything seems to 
have gone to the bow-wows; the 
producer cannot make money enough 
to pay the laborers necessary to pro- 
duce his product, whatever it may be, 
and if the working people have no 
money to buy with, it is a cinch that 
the market will go flooey, for when 
all is said and done (a certain class 
of periodicals to the contrary), this 
is a nation of wage-earners, and the 
fractional percentage of persons who 
do not depend upon earnings are no 
special problem, for they go to 
Europe to spend the money they have 
not earned and our markets know 
them not. So, with no money to hire 
labor to produce commodities which 
no one has money to buy, it is a 
pretty darned vicious circle, from 
whichever angle you look at it. 

Of course, none of us believe that 
the condition is permanent, even 
chronic, but it is mighty annoying 
and inconvenient while it lasts, and, 
up to the present time, no one seems 
to have found a sure cure or pre- 
ventive, and it is very unlikely that 
it will ever be found until mankind 
has been thoroughly made over. The 
change of heart urged by the revival- 
ists will hardly be sufficient—it needs 
a thorough revamping of personality. 

Value is a very indefinite sort of 
word and values are intangible things 
at best, but nevertheless they are 
painfully real. 

A reasonable definition of value 
would be, the cost of an article plus 
its usefulness; and utility is a big 
factor. 

A solid gold ax would cost a lot 
more than a steel one, and be worth 
much less as an ax. Therefore we 
reason that intrinsic worth and real 
value are not the same thing at all. 

A drop of ink makes millions think, 
only if it is used in the proper man- 
ner; on your Sunday shirt or the best 
tablecloth the thought is perhaps 
more intense, but very much less 
widespread. 

Honey and package bees have been 
hit by the same sandstorm which has 
crippled the dairy men, the sheep 
men, the poultry men, and the agri- 
cultural industry generally, and when 
you get down to fundamental facts 
we can all of us get along without 
almost everything but food, and no 
“back-to-nature’ movement affects 
those inner longings which assail the 
most unimaginative of us when meal 
time is delayed. 

A part of this is due to the general 
slump of everything, and no small 
part of it the fault of the apiarists 
themselves; ignorant cussedness in 
some cases, force of circumstances in 
others, but the result is the same— 
there are a whole lot of disfigured 
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By Josephine Di Lullo 
California 


noses and the same number of an- 
noyed faces. 


Maybe the world will build a road 
to the door of the man who makes a 
better mouse-trap than has ever been 
made, but you need not look for bids 
for the construction of that road 
unless he advertises and “tells the 
world”? what he has; and, likewise, if 
he makes unreasonable claims for 
that mouse-trap he will find the world 
from Missouri—wanting to be shown 
how this super-mouse-trap can also 
be used as a safety razor, a radio 
tube and a teething ring for the baby. 

Honey IS the oldest sweet known, 
and, like a lot of the basic things of 
this world, there can be no improve- 
ment in it, for it is already intrinsic- 
ally good and has myriads of uses 
for which it has no superior, but it 
has also a lot of understudies, imita- 
tions; call them what you will, they 
remain competitors, and bee men can- 
not afford to sell their product at 
prices which compete with cane, beet 
or corn sugar—and are not anxious 
to do so. 


The production of honey is affected 
by many things which are beyond the 
control of man. Mark Twain’s state- 
ment that everybody talks about the 
weather, but no one does anything 
about it, is still very true, and 
weather conditions affect the honey 
crop to an enormous degree. Last 
year, for instance, star thistle, which 
is our main dependence here for first- 
class honey, produced almost no nec- 
tar, and all too many bee men have 
found their bees starving in the midst 
of acres of blooming sage. A sudden 
storm when the workers are afield 
may destroy enough of them to seri- 
ously impair the returns from some 
crop with a short season of bloom. A 
fire which may not touch the hives 
themselves may kill many pounds of 
bees which are about their daily 
duties. 


Certain enthusiastic boosters have 
made disastrous claims for honey, 
and the disgusted experimenter has 
laid the blame for failure on the 
honey instead of the misguided 
speiler. 

It is absolutely true that honey 
may be used any place that molasses 
is called for, and, if of a good quality, 
is better. 


In baking dark cakes of heavier 
texture, such as ginger-bread, fruit 
cakes, etc., honey is better and the 
product remains in good condition 
much longer, but if one wants a soft, 
fluffy white cake, honey does not fill 
the bill, and the recipes for such are 
either failures or the amount of 
honey used is so small, in proportion 
to the sugar which is called for, that 


it is merely put in to save one’s face, 
and the cake is better without it. 

Certain fruits are much better put 
up with honey, but not all, and it 
depends on the kind of candy wanted 
whether honey or sugar must be used 
Delicious ice cream is made wit! 
honey, but unfortunately some peopl: 
do not like it, and it is “every mar 
to his taste and me to my Betsey,’ 
as the old man said when he kissed 
the cow. 


The process of educating persona 
appetites and idiosyncrasies is a slow 
one and we must keep at it early and 
late that our grandchildren may reap 
the benefit. 

But there is one powerful element 
of success or failure which does li: 
in the hands of the bee men them 
selves, and that is filthy hoggishness 
When the bee man understands thai 
dumping a bunch of bees across th: 
fence from his neighbor’s thriving 
yard will not benefit him in propor 
tion to the injury done the other fe! 
low, any sensible, decent man wil 
give up such practices. 

Bees go three or more miles for 
honey, but they get back much soone: 
and make more trips in a day if the, 
have only a few yards to go; and 
where one hundred colonies may d 
well, two or three hundred will sim- 
ply mark time. 

Fortunately the range hog usuall 
injures himself about as much as h: 
does his neighbor, barring the fact 
that he is also usually the type of 
Halitosis Kitty who leaves a few dis 
eased frames hidden in the bush: 
when he moves on to devour all bx 
fore him and befoul all behind hin 

But the real villain of the play is 
the price-cutting scab who is willing 
to work for nothing and board hin 
self, if by so doing he may starve out 
his competitors and get the trade at 
his mercy—and the history of indus- 
try has never shown mercy to be a 
dominant feature of a monopoly. 

Careful, exact, painstaking book 
keeping has shown the cost of a 
pound of package bees delivered at 
the express office to be about $1.18 
Figures varied from $1.10 to $1.25, 
and the bees have proven a good in- 
vestment to the purchaser at this 
price. 

The casual observer has no idea 
of the amount of money which must 
go into equipment, advertising, etc., 
to make a go of the shipping bus 
ness, and a man is certainly entitled 
to a reasonable return on his mone) 
if his investment is a useful and 
legitimate one. 

In a certain community where ship- 
ping of package bees was the leading 
feature of apiculture, most of the 
shippers got together amicably and 
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discussed the situation and endeav- 
ored to come to an agreement where- 
by all might be benefitted by agree- 
ing on a price which should not prove 
robbery to the buyer nor ruin to the 
seller; but as ever—where the lion 
feeds, the jackal feasts; and one or 
two shippers held aloof from the 
agreement and proceeded to sell bees 


just under the agreed price, and, by 


means of pussy-footing around ex- 
press offices, got addresses of ship- 
pers and sent them “personal” letters 
offering lower prices than those ad- 
vertised. 

The result was a handicap to the 
honest shippers — orders filled with 
anything which resembled bees, to 
the disadvantage of the buyers, who 
have been led to expect quality from 
this particular locality; and in case 
the squeeze-out system should win 
out, then let the buyer beware, for 
he will pay for the losses incurred in 
this campaign for monopoly. 

The bee business is an honorable, 
dignified calling and should be profit- 
able for all concerned, and as busi- 
ness settles down again to its normal 
channel the undesirables will float 
quietly off to oblivion. At least let 
us hope so. 





Bees Active Cleaners 
Even With Top Entrances 


The editorial note in the May num- 
ber about upper entrances, in which 
the editor mentions the probable diffi- 
culty there is for bees to clean their 
hive when they have to carry bodies 
of dead bees and refuse up one or 
more stories before they are able to 
get rid of it, really shows that you 
have not tried the top entrance. It 
is a reasonable proposition, but it 
does not work that way. When I 
tried top-entrance hives, I wondered 
about dead bees and debris on the 
bottom board, and was much sur- 
prised to find only a handful of fine 
material and a dozen or so dead bees, 
all through summer, or spring, or 
after wintering. 

However, I do believe they are a 
nuisance to handle, unless one stacks 
up empty supers in front of the hive 
or uses some kind of a jack and sets 
off the brood chamber and top en- 
trance while he examines the supers 
below, or if he wants to examine the 
brood nest he should place the top 
entrance on a pile of supers and per- 
mit the bees to go into the empty 
super while he looks into the brood 
chamber. 

I think the top entrance to be all 
right for winter. 

I am inclined to think that the 
entrance at the top of the second 
story all the year, between the hive 
and the supers above, with a queen 
excluder as it is now used in British 
Columbia, is a good thing. I have 
seen it in action, successfully, though 
I have not yet had a chance to use it. 

Observer. 
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By N. N. Dodge 


Short Crop in Yakima Valley 


Freakish weather conditions during 
May and June are responsible for the 
short crop of honey being stored in 
the Yakima Valley of central Wash- 
ington, according to a report made 
by Mr. C. W. Higgins, of Wapato, 
Washington. Bees failed to build up 
sufficient strength to take advantage 
of the second crop of alfalfa, which 
is the chief source of surplus in that 
region. The late spring weather was 
such that beekeepers were given daily 
encouragement of nectar flows and 
consequently failed to resort to 
stimulative feeding. However, the 
bees did not obtain sufficient nectar 
to build up colony population for the 
main flow. 

— oO — 
Ton of Honey Stolen 


Mr. J. O. Wallace, beekeeper of 
Chehalis, Washington, and bee in- 
spector of Lewis County, reported to 
the sheriff of the county the theft 
of approximately a ton of honey on 
July 31. 

—_ 0 -—~ 
Near Death from Stings 


The heroism of a twelve-year-old 
girl probably saved the life of Earl 
Williams, of Monte Vista, Colorado, 
July 17, is the claim of physicians 
of that city. Knocked to the ground 
and injured when bees attacked the 
horses he was driving, Williams was 
at the mercy of the bees which had 
settled upon him, when his sister 
came to his assistance. Two of the 
horses were killed, and both the boy 
and girl were terribly stung. 

—_— Oo — 
New Insect Pest on Fireweed 


A new insect pest is playing havoc 
with the fireweed ranges of western 
Washington. C. Brown, Frank Mor- 
gan and Miss Elizabeth Dickerson 
reported hundreds of acres of fire- 
weed in King and Snohomish coun- 
ties with only a small percentage of 
the normal amount of bloom. The 
insects attack the blossom stems of 
the plant, sapping the vitality of the 
stalks so that the buds wither without 
opening. Beekeepers in the infested 
areas anticipate less than one-half a 
crop of honey, much of this being 
from maple, blackberry and other 
spring honey plants. In southwestern 
Washington the fireweed blossomed 
heavily, but failed to produce much 
nectar, states Mr. W. L. Cox, bee in- 
spector of Grays Harbor County. The 
surplus in that region is below normal 


and because of heavier spring flows 
will be darker in color. A few sec- 
tions of western Washington have a 
normal crop of water-white fireweed 
honey. 
— O— 
N. E. Miller Joins Mountain States 
Association 


Among the beekeepers who have 
joined the Mountain States Honey 
Producers’ Association during the 
spring and summer of 1931 is Mr. 
N. E. Miller. Mr. Miller is considered 
one of the largest, if not the largest 
honey producer in the United States, 
measured in number of pounds of 
honey produced annually. 

sania ni ani 
A Champion for Hard Luck 

Many Northwest beekeepers have 
been having a steady streak of hard 
luck during the last few years, but 
C H. (Doc) Shader claims the cham- 
pionship in this respect. Last fall he 
lost $3,000 worth of bees and equip- 
ment as the climax of a dispute over 
bee pasture. On July 16, 1931, all 
of the bees in 108 of Shader’s hives 
were killed by cyanide. At the time 
of writing this report, no arrests had 
been made in connection with the 
poisoning. Mr. Shader’s bees are near 
Yakima, Washington. 

— oO —_— 

Short Season Over All Northwest 

Mr. A. W. B. Kjosness, manager of 
the Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, reports that the 
honey crop throughout the entire 
Northwest will be very short this 
season. Heat and dry wetaher, with 
lack of water for irrigation in many 
of the intermountain states, is re- 
sponsible. White and water-white 
honey is especially scarce. This con- 
dition will curtail the exports, as 
European buyers are very particular 
in their demands for the lighter 
grades. A few beekeepers are re- 
porting normal yields, Mr. Kjosness 
states, but the majority are indicating 
that their poundage will be consider- 
ably below normal. One Montana 
producer who secured an average of 
232 pounds to the colony in 1930 was 
feeding his bees in July, 1931. 

— Oo — 
Pre-School Studies Include Honeybee 


Mrs. Charles Budde, leader of the 
Seattle Pre-School Nature Study 
Trips, devotes one lesson each sum- 
mer to the study of honeybees. Mrs. 
Budde has on each trip an attendance 

(Continued on page 427) 
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A Wee Honey Stand 


by the Side of 
the Road 


By Natt Noyes Dodge 
Washington 


ROADSIDE stand which is rap- 

idly developing into a prosper- 
ous business is owned and managed 
by Mr. Raymond Clarke, of Renton, 
Washington. Honey, seasonal fruits 
and berries, fresh eggs, and certain 
vegetables are available to motorists 
at the Clarke stand, which is known 
as “The Farmers’ Market.” Daffodils 
and other early flower varieties are 
sold in the springtime. A substan- 
tially built and well equipped “ham- 
burger” lunch room is a recent addi- 
tion to the growing business. 

Tourists, travelers, and pleasure 
drivers entering Seattle from the 
south over the beautiful Lake Wash- 
ington Boulevard must pass_ the 
Clarke stand, which is located within 
a few hundred yards of the busy 
Bryn Mawr airport. Signs announc- 
ing to the motorist the nearness of 
the market have been placed by Mr. 
Clarke in conspicuous positions near 
the highway several hundred feet on 
each side of the stand, and wide 
stretches of graveled parking space 
on both sides of the pavement offer 
an attractive inducement for the 
traveler to stop. 

“T have found that it pays to fea- 
ture honey,” said Mr. Clarke, ‘“‘be- 
cause people seem to have more con- 
fidence in honey which they purchase 
in the country. I have customers 
who drive out from Seattle (a dis- 
tance of six or eight miles) purposely 
to buy a jar of honey. They usually 
get a dozen eggs or a quarter’s worth 
of fruit while they are here. The 
honey sign stops them, so I make the 
honey signs big. I always ask people 
to taste the honey before they buy, 
and many people who stop for fruit 
or eggs are easily induced to add a 
jar of honey to their purchase after 
they have had a taste. I like to sell 
honey because it is such a wholesome 
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food, and because people enjoy it so 
much.”’ 

Between January 1 and May 31, 
1930, a period of five months, Mr. 
Clarke sold 3,420 pounds of honey in 
pint and quart jars and in five-pound 
pails over the counter of his little 
market. How much other business 
the honey brought him, he can only 
estimate. Some of his honey sales 
are made to tourists whose appetites 
for honey are aroused by the sight 
of his signs, but the bulk of his honey 
business is built on the “repeats” of 
people who live in Seattle and neigh- 
boring towns and who first purchased 
a jar of honey while out for an after- 
noon drive. Residents of the city 
making fishing or week-end trips into 
the Cascade Mountains, or to nearby 
lakes, streams, or resorts, for which 
the region is famous, stop at the 
Clarke stand for a jar of honey to 
take along for Sunday morning flap- 
jacks. 

Two grades of honey are sold at 
the Farmers’ Market, color being the 
basis of differentiation. 

“Some folks prefer the darker 
honey, while others always specify 
the lighter shade,’ said Mr. Clarke. 
“Because of this difference in de- 
mand, I always keep a stock of both 
grades on hand. People seem to no- 
tice any slight change in flavor of 
the honey, so I am very careful to 
maintain uniformity in each grade.” 

Mr. Clarke established his stand 
less than two years ago, leasing the 
ground from the Rainier Valley Elec- 
tric Railway, an interurban line 
whose tracks parallel the highway. 
He now handles a volume of business 
which demands the services of four 
helpers during the rush hours on 
holidays and week-ends. The success 
of the stand he attributes to the 
location, the ample space reserved 


“TIT like to sell honey,” 
owner of this Farmers’ Market. 





Clarke, 
Ample space 
for parking is a vital item in the success of 
the roadside stand. 


says Mr. 


for parking, and the uniform 
quality of the products handled. Th: 


hig! 


installation of the new lunch room 
directly across the highway from the 
original stand has done much to in- 
crease his business, Mr. Clarke re- 
ports. Because of greater shelf space 
and the tendency of people to look 
about them while leisurely eating, 
Mr. Clarke has obtained litographed 
honey pails, which he arranges as an 
attractive display in the lunch room. 
In the near future a gasoline pump 
will be added as a further conveni- 
ence to motorists. 

“After all this is done and things 
are running smoothly, I’m going to 
take a vacation,” said Mr. Clarke. 
“I’m going to fix up the truck with 
shelves and hinged side doors that 
may be raised and lowered. The 
shelves will be filled with jars and 
pails of honey. I plan to take the 
family for a leisurely trip down the 
Coast, stopping for a day or two at 
any town or city that I like the looks 
of. While the family is seeing the 
sights, I’ll open up the sides of the 
car and with big signs, ‘Fancy Wash- 
ington Honey,’ I expect to sell 
enough honey to help materially in 
defraying the expenses of the trip. 
A roadside stand should do well in 
any good location, even though it is 
on wheels.” 





1930 Canadian Production 
Increases Almost 
3,000,000 Pounds 


The total production of honey in 
Canada in 1930 was 51,169,683 
pounds, an increase of 2,907,755 
pounds over the 1929 crop. 


N. N. Dodge. 
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Reaction of a Scale Colony to 
a Rainy Day in the Midst of 
a Heavy Honeyflow 


By Jes Dalton 
Louisiana 

HE spring of 1931 in Louisiana 

came very late, following a long 
winter of steady but not extreme 
cold. A good hive on scales showed 
a net loss of nine pounds for the 
month of March, despite that on two 
different days it had gained five 
pounds during the month. On April 
8 the scale colony gained two and 
one-half pounds; on April 9 it gained 
three pounds, and on April 10 stood 
on a balance most of the day, due to 
the low temperature. From April 11 
to April 20 it gained steadily from 
five pounds on the former to twelve 
pounds on the twentieth. On the 
twenty-first it was warm and muggy 
and began raining slightly before 
noon, and poured and blowed all 
afternoon and into the night. That 
day it gained exactly one pound, 
showing 187 pounds in the morning 
and 187 at night. On the morning 
of the twenty-second it showed 185 
pounds and at night 186 pounds, 
while on the morning of the twenty- 
third it showed 184% pounds and at 
night 189%. 

This is giving the gains and evap- 
oration for the three days. Thus start- 
ing in where it started, morning of 
21, four days lost. 

It will be seen that where the 
colony was gaining at the rate of 
say eight pounds per day, it not only 
shut off for the day it rained, but it 
took until the fourth day for it to 
get under headway again; a standstill 
right in a splendid flow for three 
whole days because of one rainy, cool 
afternoon. 

Verily beekeeping is an occupation 
or industry that is very dependable 
upon one element that is entirely be- 
yond man’s control. I seriously doubt 
if very many beekeepers know how 
expensive a good cool rain is in a 
honeyflow, in actual pounds. Like- 
wise few realize the information a 
colony set on scales will yield during 
a flow, or winter, or bad spell of 
weather. 

It did not cost me nearly as much 
in actual pounds of honey to winter 
a good colony as I had always 
thought from the time it quit gaining 
in the fall until it began to leap and 
bound in the spring. The last week 
of October this colony made its last 
two-and-one-half-pound gain, and in 
November stood at 109 pounds. On 
the morning of March 15 it weighed 
89 pounds and had a third super 
added to it that day; or exactly 20 
pounds shrinkage, and it lost five 
pounds more by the last of the 
month. (The adding of supers and 
balancing figures would make con- 
fusion.) Thus from November to 
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March inclusive a good colony con- 
sumed or lost only 25 pounds. (Of 
course, it was more than that, be- 
cause some days they gained during 
both November and March.) The 
evaporation during a tremendous flow 
is excessive also, running from over 
one-third to one-half that the hive 
loses of its day’s gains the following 
night. 

This flow was from “yellow top.” 
We lost the tupelo and willow flows 
by cold, showery and windy weather. 
Tupelo has to have warm, muggy 
weather to yield. It positively will 
not let down if it is at all chilly, 
crisp or windy. Keeping a _ ther- 
mometer hanging on the hive, I no- 
ticed when the mercury shot up that 
the gain shot up, and when it hung 
down the gains hung down also. 

On Saturday, April 25, I filled a 
package and it gained eleven pounds 
that day. If anyone thinks it is not 
a mess to shake bees and fill pack- 
ages in a flow when the scale is gain- 
ing eleven pounds per day, let him 
try that job. But then a package 
man is up against it any way it goes. 
If the honey is not coming in freely, 
they rob; and with a late, cold spring 
like this, he is up against it for 
queens to fill the early ones and the 
mail is filled with complaints. Life 
for him is always interesting. 


It Pays to Take Time When 
Rendering Combs 
By Fred A. Parker 


California 

The June, 1927, issue of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal (page 305) contains 
an article by the writer, “Rendering 
Beeswax at the Apiary.” It describes 
a method he had worked out, using 
two ordinary Hatch wax presses. 
Water near the boiling point was 
kept on the “cheeses” practically all 
the time. The water was changed 
once, the cheese loosened and its con- 
tents shifted to a new position in the 
sack, to be sure it would all get the 
full pressure of the screw. The state- 
ment was made, “It gets practically 
all the wax.” 

Soon afterward an inquirer from 
Missouri asked me by letter how 
much wax was obtained from a comb. 
I was unable to tell him, as I had 
never bothered to count the combs 
rendered. Also, cappings and other 
scraps are usually included. But this 
spring I had a lot of old combs and 
no cappings—a splendid opportunity 
to make a test. Here is the result: 

On March 17, Mrs. Parker helping, 
we pressed out 146 pounds of wax 
from 384 combs, 38/100ths of a 
pound per comb. This made twenty 
batches, averaging about 19 combs 
per lot. In three days, March 15, 16 
and 17, 927 combs were rendered, 
producing 393 pounds of wax. This 


is an average of 42/100ths of a 
pound per comb for the entire lot. 

The first two days we took more 
time, and the result justified it. We 
got 247 pounds of wax from 543 
combs, being a trifle more than 
47/100ths of a pound per comb. Ap- 
parently we lost 9/100ths per comb 
by rushing. But there was not quite 
the difference the figures show, owing 
to the fact that on the last day the 
combs were nearly all in narrow 
frames, the top bars being only five- 
sixths of an inch wide, the same as 
the rest of the frame. This allowed 
an extra comb in the brood nest, so 
the cells could not be drawn out so 
far as with wider spacing. 

These combs were mostly old 
“bats,” some of them being thirty 
years old. But it shows one thing 
plainly: When melting beeswax, IT 
PAYS TO TAKE TIME. A loss of 
9/100ths of a pound per comb on 
384 combs means 34% pounds of 
wax wasted—far too much. But up 
until this time I had no idea of the 
loss one might incur by hurrying the 
presses. 

In the 1923 edition of the “A B C 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture” (page 
883), the author tells of using a press 
with two screws. In one day he 
pressed out 142 pounds of wax from 
520 combs. This is an average of 
24/100ths of a pound per comb. 

It appears that my departure from 
the prescribed plan, in using two 
presses at once, a bottom spout, a 
sack instead of a square of burlap, 
keeping the water near the boiling 
point all the time and giving the 
combs plenty of time under pressure, 
is completely vindicated. In fact I 
am willing to demonstrate that, by 
changing the water twice and giving 
a little more time to the pressing, I 
can average more than half a pound 
each from old combs, 


Sweet Clover Spreads 


Tremendous expansion in the use 
of sweet clover has occurred on corn 
belt farms in the last ten years, says 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. In the early days it was 
used mainly as a pasture or as a 
means of restoring fertility to soils 
that had been depleted by long-con- 
tinued cropping with corn and small 
grain, but at present it is well estab- 
lished as a regular crop in the organi- 
zation of farms in many sections of 
the corn belt. Its outstanding value 
as a pasture and soil-improving crop, 
the relative cheapness of seed, and 
the ease with which it may be fitted 
into established cropping systems 
have all contributed to this wide- 
spread use of sweet clover.—From 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Clip 
Sheet No. 682. 








That Eternal Triangle 


EWSPAPERS have featured so 

many matrimonial triangles that 
we pay little attention to such head- 
line announcements today, but honey 
producers have evolved a triangle of 
their own which is receiving much of 
the attention once accorded to the 
matrimonial pioneer with its blonde, 
brunette and money—elements care- 
fully incorporated into our triangle 
under the angles: white honey, dark 
honey and marketing. 


In the July American Bee Journal, 
under the title “Something IS Wrong 
with Honey,” the problem is further 
complicated with another triangle— 
that is, the author breaks the “Hull” 
and reaches the ‘Bone,’ then pro- 
ceeds to ‘“‘Dodge”’ the issue, which is 
clearly seen and acknowledged by 
Mr. C. P. Dadant when he footnotes 
the article and says, ‘‘But the aver- 
age honey consumer prefers the 
honey of his locality.” Mr. Dodge 
touches the edge of the solution when 
he tells about the supposed family 
from Chicago which scatters over the 
country and demands the “honey 
which they were used to.” Suppose 
the family had originated in New 
Orleans and made similar demands 
in Mr. Dodge’s Northwest territory. 
That is very likely an angle which 
would pain those white honey pro- 
ducers so much that they view the 
possibility with—what? 

From my limited experience, I have 
found that criticism of the product 
of your competitor is time wasted. 1 
am selling dark southern honey in 
my home markets without apology on 
its real merits, and I am still obtain- 
ing higher prices than the white 
honey bottlers who are shipping their 
pack into the South, and I have been 
reliably informed, mostly on consign- 
ment, while our little Southern Lou- 
isiana Honey Producers’ Association 
is doing a strictly cash business. 

People travel for variety. A 
dweller in the lowlands visits the 
mountains, and a mountain family 
visits the seashore. They do not wish 
to carry their home scenery along on 
the trip. A visit to France is embel- 
lished by the products of the famous 
chefs, who are noted for their won- 
derful skill in unusual cookery, and 
my dear old New Orleans offers food 
which is so different from your home 
cookery that its memory lingers until 
another visit is almost imperative. 

The fruits of foreign climes are so 
highly appreciated that we go to 
great trouble and expense to import 
them for our daily consumption, and 
it is useless to figure that honey 
should be so different in its effects 
that the average person will not adapt 
his taste to the richer flavor and more 
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By George W. Bohne 
Louisiana 


beautiful colars of our Pure Louis- 
iana Honey. 

A survey of the honey production 
of the United States shows that the 
large surpluesses which find their way 
into the wholesale markets are mostly 
produced in thinly settled sections 
that have comparatively little home 
outlet, making export asolutely nec- 
essary. It also shows that most of 
these surpluses are of white honey 
and that the producer is in the diffi- 
cult position of having to convince 
the rest of the world that his white 
honey should replace the native local 
product of their tables. 

Through clever manipulations they 
have succeeded in making white 
honey appear at the top of the crop 
reports, market reports, and even 
government reports, and that creates 
the angle from which we southern 
producers are fighting. We class our 
southern honey as high as the best 
product of any other producing cen- 
ter. We are willing to acknowledge 
the quality and flavor of all other 
good honey and to allow the claims 
made for a few honeys of distinctive 
flavor, but we are at the end of the 
system which places all southern 
honey in the discard, and we abso- 
lutely refuse to use up our produc- 
tion in making ant poisons and shoe 
blacking while white honey graces 
our tables. 

Mr. Dodge says that my marketing 
plan would make honey a luxury. 
You are wrong, Mr. Dodge, as there 
are no heavy express charges on 
honey sold in local markets. Home 
sales are the most economical. He 
seems to favor Mr. Hull’s plan of 
standardization. But why talk fool- 
ishly? There is no way to assemble 
all the honey produced in any coun- 
try at one place so it may be blended 
into a uniform “mess.” 

Would you consent to mixing your 
white honey with an equal amount 
of buckwheat honey so that it may 
all go out tasting and looking alike? 
No, sir; your honey is the STAND- 
ARD of excellence and the other 
honey must be made to suffer for its 
attempt to get on the same shelf in 
the grocer’s establishment and tempt 
the buyer’s appetite for something 
different. You see, Mr. Dodge, we 
southern producers feel just as you 
do—we know our honey is of fine 
flavor and color and we refuse to get 
off of our home market for your con- 
venience. 

Again, honey cannot replace sugar 
in many uses. It can replace a cer- 
tain amount in our diets with great 
advantage to our health, but in candy 
making sugar is still supreme. Only 
a few persons will consent to use 
honey as a sweetener in coffee or 


tea, and most cakes cannot be made 
successfully with honey alone. These 
also are regrettable facts, but there 
are a few people who do not like 
honey at all. 

The trouble of serving honey is 
laughable when Mr. Dodge draws a 
picture of the housewife’s troubles. 
But people take worlds of trouble in 
cooking and garnishing an average 
meal, and there are many dripless 
syrup servers on the market, any one 
of which may be used for honey. We 
serve our meals hot and we likewise 
have the coffee steaming. Why not 
take just a little trouble to serve 
honey warm so it will flow easily and 
be in just the right shape to “driz- 
zle?” The average person takes a 
lot of trouble to satisfy his appetite, 
and it is folly to suppose he will not 
satisfy a taste for honey just because 
it is a little trouble to serve it. 

The South has been a syrup con- 
suming center for generations. Many 
people down this way think honey is 
“just a medicine” for colds. Now 
that the sugar industry is waning and 
the quantity and the quality of the 
syrup is going down, we honey pro- 
ducers have the burden of educating 
these people to the use of honey in 
its place. 

We are accomplishing this through 
the use of recipe labels on our pack- 
ages, local newspaper publicity and 
with a small commercial exhibit in 
the arcade of one of our largest bank 
buildings in New Orleans. 

Our southern production is increas- 
ing steadily in quantity and the 
southern package compares with any 
on the market. We are giving good 
service to our retailers, and instead 
of getting out of the honey business, 
we should soon be in a position to 
invade your northern markets and 
offer your customers—something dif- 
ferent. 


Hospital Orchard at Lafayette 
Reports Bees Improve 
Apple Crop 


We have twelve colonies of bees 
and find them very useful in the 
orchard. We would not do without 
them, since they improve the apple 
crop wonderfully. In the past ten 
years the apples have increased 80 
per cent. 

Of course, much depends on the 
weather; drouth or wet seasons are a 
hindrance in obtaining a nice amount 
of honey. We have gathered as much 
as 3000 pounds of honey in a year 
when the weather was favorable. The 
last two summers were dry, and this 
year it has been so hot that we do 
not expect more than 1500 pounds. 

Emil Metzger, Indiana. 
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Little Blue Kitchen 


BEE WISDOM 


Tho’ humans oft seem cold and sour 


When them in life we meet, 


In truth, these oft are like a flower 


Whose heart is honey-sweet. 


And one sure way that treasure-trove 


By others may be found, 
Is that, like to the busy bee, 
They, too, go nosing ‘round. 


And if the cloistering petals are 
But pushed a bit apart, 


They’ll find a wealth of honey-sweet 


Within each human heart! 


LTHOUGH this is a literary 

workshop, where poems, short 
stories, articles of all sorts, and 
newspaper material is turned out 
daily, it is also a home, and the 
library opens into a kitchen. 


Like the late Myrtle Reid, who not 
only wrote “Lavendar and Old Lace,” 
“Love Letters of a Musician,” and 
many verses, but also got out a series 
of cook books to which she signed 
the name of “Olive Green,” this 
author (in a much humbler way, of 
course,) is interested in cooking as 
well as literature. 


Hence, always new recipes are be- 
ing concocted and tried out. The 
author is frank to confess that her 
favorite recipes and dishes center 
around those having a honey ingre- 
dient. 


There are both romantic and prac- 
tical reasons for this. First, every- 
thing about honey, from its inception 
in the heart of a clover bloom or a 
rose, on through its voyage as the 
precious cargo of such rainbow craft 
as a bee’s wings, its beautiful honey- 
comb container, and then its arrival 
at one’s home either in the original 
package, manufactured by the bee, 
or strained into a golden nectar and 
bottled attractively—all this is food 
for poetic thought. 


Secondly, everything about honey 
stands for good health. 

Thirdly, this author personally likes 
the taste of it, for it is “sweet upon 
the tongue,” and it conjures up such 
fascinating visions of clover fields 
shimmering in the sun or drenched 
in warm rains or dews. 





With these explanatory remarks 
one will understand why this author 
is not only a “blue stocking” but a 
“honey lady,” and very greatly 
thrilled so to be called. 


for September, 1931 


All the recipes that are sent on to 
the readers of the American Bee 
Journal have been concocted in a 
little blue and white kitchen, are 
made of pure ingredients, and “tried 
out” religiously upon the author’s 
family and friends. The one here- 
with given is brand new, and of six 
people( to each of whom a muffin 
was given, every one said: “The most 
delicious muffin I ever ate.” 

“So here ’tis,” as Little Jack Little 
would lilt over the radio: 


Honey Buns, or Muffins 


2 cups of graham flour 
4 heaping teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 egg 
% eup shortening (vegetable fat 
much preferred) 
2 tablespoons of strained honey 
1 cup milk (either fresh or canned) 
% cup nut meats and % cup seedless 
raisins, diced fine 
Directions: First sift the dry in- 
gredients together. Add the nuts and 
raisins. Then mix together the beaten 
egg, the melted shortening, the milk 
and the honey. Into the bowl with 
the dry ingredients and the nuts and 
raisins now stir briskly the fluid mix- 
ture. Bake in a hot oven for twenty 
minutes. 
This should make about one dozen 
good-sized muffins. 
N. B. Olive oil or one of the com- 
mercial vegetable oils should be used 
with honey for best health results. 


Recipe for a Salad Dressing 
Juice of one-half lemon added to 
two or three teaspoonfuls of honey. 

“Mouth-watering’’ Memories 
What grownup doesn’t have “mouth- 


watering” memories of the thrilling 
moment of opening the little basket 


or pail, packed by mother’s hands, to 
be eaten at noontide when attending 
country school? Of course, in most 
of the larger towns now the school 
cafeteria or nearby lunch room ob- 
viates the necessity of the school din- 
ner pail. Yet doubtless many of the 
mothers reading American Bee Jour- 
nal have this problem on their hands 
very detinitely. 

And here are a few suggestions 
for mothers desiring to provide a 
happy change quite often for young 
appetites. 

Honey can be used in many ways to 
take care of such needs for “differ- 
ent”’ tidbits. 

What kiddie of the old days or the 
present hasn’t his moments when 
“bread and butter and sugar” doesn’t 
fill a vital and immediate need? Well, 
we know if we read the gracious ad- 
vice given by many of the medical 
writers and dieticians of the day, that 
honey can be eaten by persons with 
the most delicate stomachs, and not 
only “do not harm” but actually do 
an inestimable amount of good. Why 
then not make use of the jar of honey 
that we are in the habit of saying 
has “gone to sugar” by spreading the 
thickened honey-syrup on Bobby’s 
bread instead of his sugar and butter 
sandwich? Slip this into his basket, 
wrapped neatly in wax paper, and 
you'll be almost sure to have an 
“order” for more. And _ Bobby’s 
stomach will thank you silently for 
the help instead of hindrance the 
honey sandwich will be to it in di- 
gesting and eliminating that day’s 
foods. 


I have been experimenting lately 
in the Blue Kitchen with honey in 
applesauce cake, and find the result 
to be delightful. Why not bake one 
of these delectable cakes and give the 
lad or lassie a generous slice in his 
school lunch? This cake is so “fill- 
ing” that there needn’t be quite so 
many other things in the basket at 
the same time. 


Here is my tested and proven 
recipe, using the proper proportion 
of honey instead of sugar both in 
the batter of the cake and the apple- 
sauce: 

Applesauce Cake 

% cup shortening (vegetable fat 

if possible) 

2/3 cup honey 

1 egg 
cups flour 
2 teaspoonfuls hot water 
1 cup seedless raisins 
1 cup applesauce 
% teaspoonful nutmeg 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful soda 
% teaspoonful allspice 


Directions: Blend shortening, honey 
and egg thoroughly. Add raisins and 


(Continued on page 427) 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 











When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


REQUEENING BY DEQUEENING 

1. Is it safe to kill the old queen in the 
latter part of July? Will the bees make 
themselves a new queen, or will they start 
swarming after the new queen hatches? 

2. Why do some swarms have so many 
drone-cells while others have hardly any? 

WISCONSIN. 

Answer—1. It would be better to kill the 
old queen in the early part of July, so that 
the young queen may begin to lay in August 
and raise plenty of young bees for winter. 
It is still better to rear young queens in 
nuclei and introduce these young queens in 
the hives after the first of August. As to 
the bees swarming when they have to rear 
a young queen, that depends upon the crop. 
But you should destroy all queen-cells but 
one when the bees are rearing a queen. 

2. Colonies build worker-cells when they 
have a young queen, and this young queen 
fills the combs with brood as fast as they 
are built. But if the queen gets behind, the 
bees build drone-combs, because the drone- 
combs are more quickly built and require 
less wax. 

A young queen prefers to lay in worker- 
cells. It is only when they get tired of the 
work of their spermatheca that they seek 
drone-cells to lay in. Old queens get tired 
quicker than young ones and are more apt 
to lay eggs in drone-cells. Therefore, colo- 
nies with old queens build more drone-combs. 


HIVING SWARM IN OLD HIVE 


1. Not knowing whether a swarm of bees 
are from a hive that may have foulbrood 
or not, would it be safe to hive them on 
full sheets of foundation? Or would it be 
better to hive in a box and let them work 
there two, three or four days and then put 
them on full foundation? 

2. Boise is a regular little forest with 
all kinds of trees, with quite a lot of soft 
maples, black locusts, some sugar maple 
and a few basswoods. If an apiary were 
located out on the bench one and a half to 
two and a half miles away from town, would 
the bees take advantage of these trees when 
there are only a few of the early bloom 
on the bench? What is the probable dis- 
tance that bees will fly? IDAHO 


Answer—1. If there is any possibility 
that the swarm in question be from a hive 
diseased with foulbrood, it is best to hive 
it on a few starters and let it build combs 
with the honey the bees have carried with 
them. Then, at the end of three or four 
days, remove them and hive them on foun- 
dation and perhaps one comb of brood from 
some good colony. This is the method of 
Schirach, which has always proved right, 
because the germs of the disease may have 
been brought in the honey and they consume 
this honey in comb building. 

2. Bees will not go much beyond two 
miles for honey, in a profitable way. If 
your apiary is within that distance of the 
woods containing locust and basswood trees, 
they will be able to take advantage of the 
blooming of these trees. The maples are 
good only for the pollen they yield in the 
early spring, but this may be quite advan- 
tageous, if there is no early pollen from 
plants or fruit trees 


RENDERING WAX AT HOME 


Will you please tell me how to rig a wax 
extractor to the best advantage? I have 
an old gasoline engine cylinder. Will heat 
it by running hot water through the cold 
water jacket. Will use an open heater so 
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as to not generate any pressure in the 
jacket. 

Would it be best to put the comb in a 
sack, weight it down, fill the cylinder with 
water, then draw off the melted wax through 
the oil cup opening? Or make a wire cage 
to hold the comb, let it run out by gravity 
as pine tar is made? Or make a regular 
press with screw or lever. 

ARKANSAS. 

Answer—You would probably get the best 
results out of your old combs if you first 
melt them and let the wax run out by 
gravity, ,then take the residues and put them 
in a press, while they are hot, and press 
what wax remains in them. If the combs 
are rendered in a considerable quantity of 
hot water, there will be but little wax re- 
maining in them. 


POLLEN CELLS IN TREATED COMBS 


_1. I have some brood combs which were 
given a soaking in Hutzelman’s solution and 
then stored away. These combs have not 
been used for two years. Some of these 
combs contain a great amount of pollen 
which has hardened and cannot be removed 
without destroying the cell that contains it 
and the cells that surround it. Do you think 
these pollen-laden combs are fit to use, or 
would you replace with foundation? 

2. How is the word “Carniolan’” pr 
nounced ? MISSOURI. 

Answer—1. If I had those combs, I 
would put them, one at a time, in the center 
of a strong colony. If the bees did not suc- 
ceed in removing that pollen, I would ren- 
der the combs into wax and give them sheets 
of foundation instead. 

2. The word “Carniolan’ should be pro- 


O- 


nounced ‘“Kar-nee-o-lan. Carniola is a 
country of Europe, just northeast of Italy. 
It is surrounded with mountains which the 
bees cannot cross easily, and for that reason 
the bees in it remain about as pure as Italian 
bees in Italy. 


FUMIGATING FOR MOTHS 


Could you give us some plan of fumi- 
gating combs on a large scale in order to 
keep them from being eaten by the moth? 

We have a lot of them out of use this 
year owing to heavy winter losses, and still 
they are A No. 1 extracting combs. 

UTAH. 

Answer—We do not know of any way to 
fumigate combs so that they will be immune 
from the moth worms, unless they are kept 
in a moth-proof house after being fumigated. 

We use ordinary brimstone, which we burn 
in an iron vessel in the room where the 
combs are kept. By burning brimstone in 
sufficient quantity to kill the flies in the 
room, at two different times, so as to kill 
the hatching larve that may exist in the 
comb, we keep the combs in hives or supers 
in the room. If the combs are already in 
hives, in the room, when we use the fumes 
we open those receptacles so the fumes may 
permeate them thoroughly. If the room is 
built so as to keep bees and flies out when 
the doors and windows are shut, there will 
be no danger of moths. We have never lost 
any combs from moths by doing this. 


DRONES FROM MISMATING 


I have read that drones are produced from 
unfertilized eggs, and that an Italian queen 
mated to a black drone would produce pure 
Italian drones, but the workers would be 
hybrids. 

Last year two of my young queens mated 
with black drones, but produced workers 





that were but very little darker than the 
pure Italian, about all the workers showing 
two and three yellow bands, but this spring 
they produced drones showing more of the 
cross than the workers, the drones being of 
a grey black color. Each of these colonies 
swarmed this spring and their daughters are 
producing workers darker than the workers 
produced by the mismated mother. hon % 

If drone eggs are unfertilized, why is it 
that the mismated queens produce grey and 
dark drones? Some of the drones have some 
mixture with yellow, but the black race is 
more manifest in the drones of the mismated 
mothers than in her workers, and the daugh- 
ters of these queens are producing workers 
which show the black race to a marked de- 
gree. 

If drone eggs are not fertilized, why these 
black drones? I first thought they were vis- 
itors until on destroying some drone-comb 
I discovered that the drones just emerging 
and ready to emerge were black or grey. 

ALABAMA. 

Answer—There is no doubt at all that the 
drone eggs, or rather the eggs that produce 
drones, are unfertilized. This has been as- 
certained over and over again, by the laying 
of queens that could not be fertilized at all, 
laying eggs which all hatched as drones. It 
is also evident from the fact that worker 
bees which sometimes lay eggs produce only 
drones. 

As to the color of the drones and bees 
from the queen mentioned, it is necessary 
to say that Italian drones are never uniform 
in color. Neither are the queens. Of course 
you pay more attention to them when they 
are the sons of a mismated queen. As for 
the workers, the mismating shows best in 
the second generation. Your experience is 
a very ordinary occurrence. You will find 
very bright drones as well as dark drones 
even in the best Italian bees. But if the 
workers have less than the three yellow or 
leather-colored rings, they are impure. 


THE POPPLETON LONG-IDEA HIVE 


I would like to know how to use the long- 
idea hive in use by a beekeeper in the state 
of Iowa and Kentucky; then as he got older 
he moved to Florida and had three hundred 
of this style of hive. I would like to know 
his methods and system in running them. 
He wrote articles on this style of hive for 
the bee journals about 1910-11—just what 


ones it was I don’t know. So if you can 
enlighten me on the same I will be thankful 
for a reply. NEW JERSEY. 


Answer—The “long idea” hive is a hive 
with a very long body, to contain only one 
story, with twenty or thirty frames, accord- 
ing to the “idea” of the builder. This hive 
dates back a good many years, for we could 
not find its description as far back as 1879 

The man who recommended them and used 
them, and who is probably the party to 
whom you refer, was O. O. Poppleton, who 
kept such hives in Kentucky for a long 
time. He was very enthusiastic about them 

A similar hive was devised in France, by 
Bertrand, in his “Conduite du 
Rucher,” calls it a “horizontal hive,’ be- 
cause all the combs are on a horizontal plan 
The brood is usually in the center and the 
surplus honey at both ends. The A B C 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture gives a picture 
of a horizontal or Long-Idea Langstroth hive 
with twenty-five frames. 


De Layens. 


There is nothing in the “long-idea’’ hive 
to recommend it to the beekeepers. 


TO CONTROL ANTS 

I have been having quite a bit of trouble 
this season with ants around my beehives 
I very seldom ever find any on the inside, 
but they are numerous around the outside 
and crawl up and down the back corners 
and between the honey board and the cover. 
I have been using salt around the hives, but 
this only keeps them away for a few days 
Someone told me to use lime around the 
sides and back of the hives. Would this 
be any good, or would it be injurious to the 
bees? Would like to have your opinion on 
this. WEST VIRGINIA. 


Answer—yYes, lime would be good around 
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the hives and would not hurt the bees in 
any way. You might also put a very slight 
amount of coal oil or some axle grease on 
the parts on which they climb, if it is away 
from the entrance. 

A good way also is to hunt up the home 


of the ants and demolish it. If it is in the 
open where there is no danger of causing a 
fire, just pour a little gasoline in it and 
strike a match to it promptly. Nothing does 
away with them more quickly. 


FAIR RENT FOR SUPERS AND FOR 
EXTRACTING 
Here’s a couple of questions I shall be 
pleased if you will answer by mail: 
1. When one does extracting for a neigh- 
bor, what is a fair charge for the service? 
2. Also, if one loans a neighbor supers 
of drawn combs in which to secure the bal- 
ance of the crop after the neighbor has run 
out of his own supers, what would be a fair 
rent for their use, in cash or in honey? 
MONTANA. 
We used to charge a fifth of 
the honey and the cappings for our trouble. 
That was where there was enough work to 
keep us busy at least a whole day. We 
extracted dozens of barrels of honey in that 
way. 


Answer—1l. 


2. As we have never loaned supers full 
of combs to anyone, this matter would have 
to be adjusted. I judge it would be worth 
about a third of the honey harvested into 
those supers. But there is quite a little 
difference between one location and another 
and the rental price might vary. 


GETTING KEADY FOR NEXT SEASON 


1. Is it safe to, while I have time now, 
place thin foundation in honey boxes and 
place boxes in supers and paint supers and 
have all ready for next spring? If so, can 
I stack up the supers containing thin foun- 
dation in the boxes, one on top of other, 
then in a hive body underneath use some 
ort of disinfectant that will prevent any 
moth or other vermin in damaging the 
foundation, and yet not be objectionable to 
bees or consumers of the honey, and if so, 
what should I use and how, please? 

2. Under average conditions, would bees 
make as pretty and straight honey in the 
honey boxes, where the foundation is fas- 
tened at top only, but cut so that each box 
contains a full sheet, leaving no space over 
one-eighth inch, or is it best to put in sheet 
at top, then leave little space at bottom of 
box and fasten a narrow strip in bottom of 
box ? 

3. Will the same system you use to pre- 
vent moth or other things damaging the 
thin foundation do to prevent damage to 
heavy brood foundation that I want to place 
in hives and have ready for next spring? 

4. Also, my bees are mixed or wild bees, 
in patent gums, and when should I destroy 
these queens and put in Italian queens 
now or about last of September or October? 
Our bees get quite a little honey here up 
until last of October, but I want good 
Italian swarms next spring. 

ARKANSAS. 

Answer—1. You may place comb founda- 


tion in sections one season in advance of 
need, but sometimes the foundation gets 
loose from the top of the section. Therefore 
I believe it is best to just get the sections 
and supers ready, but not put the foundation 
in until after winter. However, if you pre- 
fer to put the foundation in, there will be 
very little danger from moths, as they rarely 
attack super foundation. Burning brimstone 
inder the boxes from which you wish to 
exclude moths is a good way. You can also 
ise bisulphide of carbon or carbon tetra- 
chloride, poured on a rag or in a saucer and 
enclosed within the boxes. But as these 
are evaporating explosives you must be very 
careful not to bring any light or fire near. 
They should be aired before giving them 
back to the bees. 

Bees will build straight combs on comb 
oundation in sheets running down to about 
i iarter inch from the bottom. 
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3. Yes, the ingredients mentioned will 
prevent the moths, provided they are kept 
in a closed room, It is worth while to have 
a honey house where neither bees nor moths 
nor flies can get in. 

4. You can make the change from one 
race to another at any time in August, Sep- 
tember, or perhaps even in October in your 
state, because it is warmer there than here 


Doings in the Northwest 

(Continued from page 421) 
of approximately fifty mothers and 
one hundred children of pre-school 
age. On the occasion of her lecture 
on bees she is provided with an ob- 
servation hive with a brood comb con- 
taining capped and uncapped honey, 
pollen, and all stages of brood. The 
hive is well populated with bees, and 
Mrs. Budde points out the drones, 
workers and queen. She also makes 
a point of serving honey at the picnic 
luncheon, thereby impressing the 
mothers and children with the rela- 
tionship between the insects in the 
hive and the delicious sweet. This 
year Mrs. Budde gave her lecture on 
bees on August 5 in Woodland Park 
in Seattle, Washington. 


From the Little Blue Kitchen 
(Continued from page 425) 
applesauce. Sift spices, salt and 
flour; add to shortening mixture. Be- 
fore the last of the flour is added, 
stir in soda, dissolved in the hot 
water. Beat well. Pour into greased 
loaf or tube pan and bake one hour 
in moderate oven, 350° Fahrenheit. 
The standby family fudge recipe 
can be “‘sanitized’”’ by the use of 
about two-thirds as much honey as 
the regular amount of sugar used. A 
bit of this in the lunch basket will 

be appreciated. 
Lida Keck-Wiggins. 


Utah Conditions Improved 


Recent rains over the eastern and 
southern parts of the state have 
helped the honey crop, according to 
D. H. Hillman, state apiarist. ‘“Ex- 
ceptional hot weather and lack of 
moisture in the summer over Utah, 
however, have brought about one of 
the shortest honey 
years.”’ 

Some apiarists over the state re- 
port a normal crop or better; others 
find they may not secure enough 
honey for winter stores, although this 
will depend largely on the extent of 
the fall flow. The condition of the 
market and prospects for home and 
foreign demand lead Mr. Hillman to 
the conclusion that beekeepers will 
probably have to depend for the com- 
ing season as much as they did a 
year ago on their individual efforts 
for the disposal of their 1931 crop. 

Utah beekeepers expect to glass 
pack and can considerable honey this 
year. &. 2. 


crops in many 








a Eat Honey” Sticker ] 
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MATURE S OWN SWEET AIDS DIGESTIVA 





For pasting on letters, tops 
of cans and jars, parcel post or 
express packages, and in con- 
spicuous places for advertising. 


Red background, white let- 
ters. 


Millions used. Come ready 
gummed. 
Price: 100, 20c; 1000, 40c. 
Larger size, 14x4%. Price: 
250, 50c; 1000, $1.25. 
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Hardy Caucasians 


--- Direct from the Heart of 
the Caucasus 
Every daughter raised this year 


They'll be 


right on the job for you next year 


young Vvigorou queen 


FALL PRICES 
Single queen, $1.00; one dozen, $10.00 


The Caucasian Apiaries 
LENOX, ALABAMA 
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GET RUNNING’S QUEENS 


AND GET HONEY—THEY SATISFY 


The kind WE use in our extensive 
Michigan Apiaries, where we produce 
honey by the carloads. 


Choice untested Italian Queens, 60c 
each; 10 or more, 50c each. Tested, 
50c each extra. Write for prices in 
large quantities. 





All queens sent from Sumterville, 
Alabama 
Address for quick service 


David Running Apiaries 


Sumterville, Alabama 
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HONEY SIGNS ] 


THAT WILL LAST 


HONE FOR SALE 


~ HERE - 


Durable heavy metal enameled signs, 
yellow background, black letters. 

Size 8x24 inches. Roadside selling 
moves the honey. And these signs 
will help do it 

One sign worded as cut. Another 
to be placed a ways down the road 
reads 
“HONEY FOR SALE NEXT FARM.” 

Either kind, price 50c 
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Achord Queens 


Select young three-banded 
Italians 


Bred for Service. 
Gentle, 


40c Each, Postpaid 


Any Number 


Vigorous, Productive. 


Return mail shipments if 
desired 


Safe arrival guaranteed 
W. D. ACHORD 
Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


Extensive producers for nine- 
teen years 


—) 

















Are You Asking: 


How Shall I Sell 
My Honey 


? 


Sd 


The 


are fast learning that the best market 


answer is easy! Beekeepers 


is the home market. Honey packed 
in attractive containers sells best. 
Build up your local market. Deco- 


rate your grocers’ shelves with rows 


of your choice honey neatly marked 


with your attractive label. 


If you do not find a stock label in 
our catalog which meets your needs, 
send us your ideas and we will put 
them in color. 

We also furnish stationery, business 


cards, selling helps, show cards—in 


fact all the printing needs of the bee- 


keeper. Catalogues on request. 
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SEPTEMBER QUEENS 


AT 30c COST 


Through September and October will 
continue to furnish good queens at 
30c each. 
Guaranteed to be as good as any 
at any price 


Crowvil'e Apiaries, Winnsboro, La. 
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Texas Association in Fifty-fourth 
Annual Session 

On July 27 and 28, the Texas As- 
sociation met at College Station, dur- 
ing the farmers’ short course. A 
special railroad rate of a cent a mile 
for farmers during this week made 
it possible for people to make the 
trip at little cost. 

Allen Victor, of Taylor, discussed 
“The Problems and Profits of Selling 
Honey by Truck.’”’ Dr. W. E. Paul- 
son, cooperative marketing specialist 
in the experiment station, had as his 
subject ‘Cooperative Marketing.” 
The doctor is inclined to the opinion 
that a cooperative should have a 
selective membership, should market 
honey from a central packing plant 
where grading is done by the asso- 
ciation—not by the members; that 
sufficient capital must be on hand, 
either from stock subscriptions or 
from other sources, to finance the 
selling; that the standard form of 
membership agreement contract can- 
not be applied with equal success to 
all commodities, and that honey pro- 
ducers have their special problems 
that demand a special kind of organi- 
zation, differing from others in some 
particulars. The doctor’s discussion 
was genuinely enlightening and in- 
spiring to those attempting to work 
by the cooperative route. 

H. E. Coffey, of Whitsett, discussed 
the Lone Star Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation and the Farm Board, ex- 
plaining the features of the agricul- 
tural marketing act that would make 
it possible for the Farm Board to 
help Texas beekeepers through the 
association whenever the volume of 
business is sufficient. 

In the absence of Dr. C. H. Steele, 
president of the cooperative associa- 
tion, and F. W. Biggs, sales agent, 
their papers were read. A. W. Bulay, 
chairman of the meeting, spoke on 
“What Texas Beekeepers Need Most 
Today.” 

The 


afternoon session was made 


merry by the humorous remarks of 
E. T. Edwards, of Grandview, on 
“The Most Difficult Problem in My 


Honey Producing Experience.” Dr. 
S. W. Bilsing, Department of Ento- 
mology, lectured on “Pollen Gather- 
ing.” Others on the afternoon pro- 
gram were Dr. F. L. Thomas, state 
entomologist, in charge of inspection; 
Cecil E. Heard and William Whitney, 
Jr., inspectors; H. B. Parks, chief of 
the State Apicultural Laboratory and 
secretary of the meeting. 


Mr. 


Parks views the outlook for 
Texas beekeeping like an artist- 
very black now, but with bright pros- 
pects ahead after details have been 
worked out through the years of dark 
experience. 

The Beekeepers’ Buzz, always a 
feature of the annual meetings, was 
held on Monday evening on the lawn 
of Dr. Bilsing’s home. Among the 
regrettable incidents of the evening 
was the defeat of J. G. Brunson, 
honey salesman, by Elmer Edwards, 
syrup salesman, who convinced Mr 
Cauthren, north Texas groceryman, 
that he should buy a stock of syrup 
instead of honey. 

In the hundred-yard race for ths 
train, in which trousers and othe. 
apparel had to be donned, Arthu: 
Sternenberg and his partner defeated 
a half score of couples for a honey 
prize. 

William Whitney was successfull) 
bobbed by the crafty Dr. Thomas, 
much to the merriment of revenge- 
seeking beekeepers whose bees Whit- 
ney had handled so cruelly in the 
past. The evening closed with re 
freshments and wishes to the re- 
sourceful host and hostess, Dr. and 
Mrs. Bilsing. 

Officers of the association elected: 
Roy S. Weaver, president; J. G 
Brunson, vice-president; H. B. Parks, 
secretary. 

Next year it is planned, with th: 
cooperation of the college, to have a 
honey and bee exhibit for the visitor 
at the time of the meeting. It 
hoped, too, that Miss Fischer or som: 
other exponent of honey will demon 
strate honey cooking to the hom« 
economics teachers and demonstrat 
ing agents who assemble at the col 
lege at this time each year. 

H. E. Coffey, Whitsett, Texas. 


First Outdoor Meeting of Du Page 
Association 

The July meeting was held in th 

forest preserve adjoining the Loui 

Bacle Bee Farm, July 11, 1931, aj 

proximately seventy-five being pres 


ent. 

Mr. A. L. Kildow, the state b« 
inspector, was the speaker of th 
meeting. 

Our president, Mr. C. L. Duax 


suggested we try having a questio: 
box, asking all those present that had 
an unsolved problem to write it 

a question and place it in the bo» 
These questions were read off and 
any beekeeper that could speak on 
the question was asked to do so, an 
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we had some very interesting sub- 
jects. 

Hive demonstrations were given in 
the Louis Bacle Bee Farm by Mr. 
Adam Bodenschatz, who demon- 
strated hive manipulation for pro- 
ducing comb honey, for producing 
extracted honey, and also the method 
to use in shaking a hive infested 
with American foulbrood. 

. Last, but not least, the members 
a responded 100 per cent with refresh- 
5, ments and a luncheon was enjoyed 


" by all, some of the refreshments 

k served in which honey was used being 
honey ginger cake, made by Mrs. 

a Jessie W. Lyman, and honey-ade, fur- 

s nished by the association. 

n The association at this meeting 

e authorized the treasurer to open a 

g savings account in the Terminal Na- 

4 tional Bank with the association 

S, funds, E. J. McCormick, 

r. Secretary-Treasurer. 

n, sic teres 

ip Young Frank Rauchfuss Called 


As we go to press, a telegram ad- 
vises us of the death of Frank 
Rauchfuss, eldest son of Herman 
Rauchfuss, on August 18. The young 
man was vice-president of the Colo- 
rado Honey Producers’ Association 
and a nephew of the late Frank 
Rauchfuss, who was for so many 
years the efficient manager of that 
organization. This is the second 
death within a few months in the 
Rauchfuss family, all of whose mem- 
bers are prominent in the beekeeping 
industry in the West. 


ly 


e- 
it- 
he 


re- 
nd 


Maryland Association Meet Buries 
Dull Care 

a “No, sir, this is no funeral. We 

= buried dull care some time ago. This 

7” is the Maryland State Beekeepers’ 

Association on parade.” 

This was the answer given an in- 
quiring motorist, who, after trailing 
~~ along in back of a line of thirty-five “ 
on- — and deciding that the procession 4 SIZES — Individual, Half Pound, One Pound and Two Pound. Accurate Graduation. 
ea did not have a funeral look, drove 
alongside the rear car and asked for 
reassurance, “Is this a funeral?” 

The Maryland beekeepers staged 
another real meeting on July 18 at 
the home of Captain F. B. Carter, 
near Centerville. President A. How- 
ard Johnson, whose home apiary is 
located on the Carter farm, was the 
host for the day. With all the warmth 
and hospitality for which the East- 
ap- ern Sho’ is famous, Mr. Johnson 
_ greeted and entertained his guests. 
The activities started with an in- 


nd: 








WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


EVA O WER Le Lee! 


WHEELING. W.VA. 


“at- 
col 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
GLASS FOOD CONTAINERS 


age 





the 
puis 
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“BEE SUPPLIES” 


= ; When you buy RUSCH supplies you get QUALITY 
h spection of the apiary and_ shop. 
the After this, a caravan of beekeeper- 
laden automobiles toured “Pioneer 
uax, 


Point Farms,’ the mammoth estate A trial order will convince you. 


tion of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Raskob. 


(Yas 6 ee Oe Os Ce Cee 10) 


SERVICE and REASONABLE PRICES. : 
( 
r—IO 





« | . ™ Y 
_ Permission to drive through the es- A. H. ROSC H & SON Cc Oo. 
oe tate was kindly granted by Mrs. REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
“ = Raskob, who maintains a large apiary 
and n the grounds. DYDD DPVLPVDQPVLPVQVDLDDDyPDDPDMD 
fr on 


Following lunch in Centerville, the 


and beekeepers returned to the Carter Mention the American Boe Journal When Writing siesta 
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DISPLAY YOUR HONEY PERFECTLY 
Dependable Service on Standard Sizes 


Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of Standardization 
Committee of the American Honey Producers’ League 


Distributed by 
DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
and 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
For Michigan 
A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


G. B. Lewis Co. G. B. Lewis Co, 

1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, Iowa 1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 
G. B. Lewis Co. G. B. Lewis Co. 

Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, N. Y. 318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 


HART GLASS MEG. CO., DUNKIRK, IND. 


HART 


BOTTLES GJARS 














Institute, 
% to 14) 


(This organization cooperating with American Honey Indiana, 


for National Honey Week, November 


Indianapolis, 
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NEW LOW PRICES ON BERRY’S 
RELIABLE QUEENS 


Thousands of Colonies --- Thousands of Nuclei 
for the Breeding of Pure Three-Banded Italian Queens 


Our strain is carefully tested in our own honey producing yards in Wisconsin, Nebraska, lowa and 
estern Canada. We know what we send you. No guesswor 
Warranted purely mated Three-Banded Italians—No Disease—All shipments certified 
Young 1931 Three-Banded Italians—Select Stock— Prompt Shipment 
SOc each; 12-50, 45c each; 50-100, 40c each 


Especially attractive prices on large lote. Write us. 














M. C. BERRY & CO., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 
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farm, where a splendid meeting was 
held. 

Senator Dudley G. Roe welcomed 
the beekeepers to Queen Annes 
County. Editor S. Charles Walls, 


whose “Centerville Observer’ has 
given much valuable publicity to the 
industry, spoke briefly, as did County 
Agent Ernest W. Grubb and Dr. 
Ernest N. Cory, state entomologist. 

The speaker for the day 
George Rea, of 
sylvania. 
talk was 


was Dr. 
Reynoldsville, Penn- 

The subject of Dr. Rea’s 
“Package Bees on the East- 


ern Shore.” For the benefit of the 
fruit men present, Dr. Rea _ spoke 
briefly of the need and value of 


honeybees for pollination in orchards. 


Following the meeting, refresh- 
ments were served (the cake was 
made with honey and the lemonade 


was sweetened with honey), and then 
the beekeepers retired to the apiary, 
where bee catching contests were 
staged. Six Eastern Sho’ beekeepers 
vied for regional honors with six 
Western Shoremen. The Eastern 
Sho’ won. Mr. E. A. Andrews, Jr., 
of Baltimore, who won the Maryland 
state championship at the last meet- 
ing at Somerset, was then challenged 
by Mr. Harry Vance, of Ruthsburg, 
Eastern Sho’. With the state cham- 
pionship at stake and the honor of 
the Eastern Sho’ to defend, Mr. 
Vance vanquished Mr. Andrews, 
caging fifty-four bees during the 
three-minute period. A new cham- 
pion was crowned and, unlike our 
champions of the cauliflower indus- 
try, Mr. Vance offered to meet any 
and all, logical or illogical contenders, 
any time or place, on a catch-as- 
catch-can, winner-take-all basis. 
It was a swell meeting. 
George J. Abrams, 
Specialist in Apiculture. 


New Vance County Group 
Vance 
met at Hen- 


A group of beekeepers of 
County, North Carolina, 
derson recently and formed a 
association. Officers were 
and plans discussed for the 
ing of the industry in the county. 
C. M. Hight was elected president; 
E. P. Holloway, vice-president, and 
George B. Blum, secretary-treasurer. 

C. L. Sams, bee 
State College 
present and 


local 
elected 
further- 


specialist of the 
extension service, was 
addressed the meeting. 


L. D. B. 


Death of T. K. Massie 

Another of the old-timers has gone 
on. T. K. Massie, state apiarist of 
West Virginia, whose home was at 
Athens, was struck by a truck on July 
29 and died the following day. Mr. 
Massie has long been prominent in 
the beekeeping field. The Massie 
hive was widely sold to beekeepers 
of the past generation, but has lately 
gone out of use except in a few ob- 
scure localities. 





of 





1931 


Mr. Massie was 75 years of age 
and had kept bees since childhood, a 
period of more than sixty years. He 
served as the representative of Mer- 
cer County in the state legislature 
for several years. A _ pioneer bee- 
keeper and one of the best known in 
the Southeast, Mr. Massie will be 
widely missed. 


Comb Honey to Be Emphasized 
by New Nevada Producers’ 
Association 


Comb honey will be emphasized by 
beekeepers in Nevada, according to 
the decision reached by a beekeepers’ 
meeting recently in Nevada. At this 
meeting the incorporation papers of 
the Nevada Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation were signed, with the decision 
to market comb honey through the 
association. 

Sales policies will not be adopted 
until after a study of methods used 
by other organizations. Extracted 
honey will be handled only as facili- 
ties permit. 

Officers and directors for the first 
year were elected from the western 
part of the state, to simplify opera- 
tion, but as the association grows, 
directors will be selected from va- 
rious parts of Nevada where mem- 
bership is located. 

A. G. Sturgeon, Yerington, was 
elected president of the Nevada 
Honey Producers’ Association; C. I. 
Everett, Wellington, vice-president; 
Fritz Luhrs, Gardnerville, secretary- 
treasurer; C. I. Hall, Mason; P. T. 
Anderson, Fernley; Arthur Hadmon, 
Gardnerville; Fletcher Hall, Yering- 
ton, additional directors. G. P. 





Prepare for a Good Season 
“Next Year” 


Expert skill is required to pilot an 
apiary through a season of crop fail- 
ure. Most anybody can keep bees, 
and make a success of the business, 
when crops are good and prices are 
high. But a real beekeeper must be 
on the job when crops are short, or 
fail altogether. The hardest work 
that a beekeeper has to do, in a sea- 
son of crop failure, is to keep himself 
out of the doldrums and the doleful 
dumps. A discouraged and beaten 
beekeeper is, usually, a careless bee- 
keeper. Carelessness is a hole in the 
fence through which all kinds of 
enemies may enter. It is better to 
have prepared for a good season 
“next year,” even if disappointment 
is the only result, than it is to reap 
a harvest of disaster through neglect. 
The discouraged beekeeper’ should 
remind himself that the worst is yet 
to come! The worst has never hap- 
pened—yet; and even if the worst 
should happen, one can always make 
the best of it. R. B. McCain. 
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A™ SAVE TIME—SAVE WORRY 
DADANTS DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION 


aot stints) Can be nailed into Lewis Slotted Bottombar Frames in a jiffy. 
And such wonderful combs! 


Sold by all dealers in Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation 
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“Better Bred’’ i 
: tate 35c ar 


These queens are as good as money can buy, absolutely guaranteed in every 
respect. Healthy, gentle, and honey getters. No disease ever known here. Health 
certificate with each order SEND $3.25 FOR TRIAL ORDER OF TEN QUEENS 
2-lb. Package bees with selected queen $2.00 
3-lb. Package bees with selected queen 2.50 

Reference: Citronelle State Bank, Citronelle, Alabama 


CALVERT APIARIES, tnoorporated, CALVERT, ALABAMA 


Holder 
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PELLETT’S NEW BOOK 


Just Out! 


Here is a fascinating bee book that will be a delight reading, no 
matter what you know about bees or what you have read. 


“ROMANCE OF THE HIVE”’ 
by Frank C. Pellett 


treats its subject in just a little different manner from the ordinary 
bee book, gives it from the side of the naturalist who loves his work. 


A cloth-bound book of 200 pages, illustrated with 
72 cuts from author’s photographs 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 
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ARE YOU KIDDING YOURSELF ?? Big 


Don’t Do It Profits 
“REIF RAPPED”’ on comb honey, and a 


Is the comb honey 
that sells. 


“It’s Modern’”’ 





greater consumer de- 

mand, is certain for 

beekeepers using 
“REIF RAPPED” 


Since the advent of Cel- 


process. 
lophane, it is no longer , 
necessary to pack noo- No dust catching, 
dies, macaroni cookies, leaking, expensive sec- 
ete., in boxes, but sale tions. 


have doubled on these 


You also get around 


food item wrapped in 


25 per cent increase 
Cellophane. a Sa ae sas 


“REIF RAPPED” 


comb honey i doing the 


ducing in 414” shallow 
frames instead of sec- 
same. atl 


MY PRICE direct to beekeepers or beekeepers’ organizations, F. O. B. Kalona, Iowa: 
For one shipping case, 24 cellophane wrappers, 24 fibre bases, all for 50 cents, with instruc- 
tions, or $45.00 per hundred. Weight, 2 pounds each. 


Write today for further information to 


E. H. REIF .. Kalona, Iowa 
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ROOT QUEENS 


NORTHERN BRED ITALIANS 


QUALITY 


4 
—— ss) 


We guarantee to supply queens of high quality as good as 
can be produced. 


SERVICE—We fill orders the day they are received. 


Queen Prices---Postage Paid from Medina 


Quantity: l1to9 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 or over 
Untested . . $1.00 ea. $0.90 ea. $0.75 ea. $0.65 ea. 

Customers outside U. S. A. and Canada must add 25 cents per queen to above 
prices to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. Queens shipped to foreign 
countries at customer's risk. 


Note—Our Untested Queens are young laying queens reared this 
season, that are practically all purely mated and sold when mated. 


The A. I. Root Company .. Medina, Ohio 
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ROOT SERVICE 


FROM 


CHICAGO 


FINISH WELL. MAKE IT A 


4 ™ | | A 7 
. q sM 
GOOD YEAR 
with bees in best condition and a lot of good customers for next year. Never say die 
until the last day is done 


i 
——_——“4 





WE OFFER YOU 


Extracting Equipment, Extractors, Uncapping Knives, Strainers, etc. Honey Con- 

















tainers—Glass Jars, Tin Cans and Pails, Comb Honey Cartons, Wrappers and Cases 
HONEY IF YOU NEED IT 
Catalog and container list free. Tell us what you need for prices 
A. I. ROOT CO., OF CHICAGO 
it 224 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
J 
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Jellies and Jams—the Honey 
Way 


(Continued from page 413) 
Then stir and skim by turns for just 
eight minutes to cool slightly, to pre- 
vent floating fruit. Pour quickly. 
Paraffin hot jam at once. Makes 
about ten eight-ounce glasses. 


Dried Apricot-Honey Jam 

Two cups (1 lb.) prepared fruit, 
five and three-fourths cups (4 lbs.) 
honey half bottle (% cup) Certo. 

Add two cups water to one-fourth 
pound dried apricots. Cover and let 
stand four hours or over night. Then 
simmer, covered, thirty minutes. 
Drain, grind or chap fine and mix 
with juice. Measure honey and pre- 
pared fruit into large kettle, mix well 
and bring to a full rolling boil over 
hottest fire. Boil hard one minute. 
Remove from fire and stir in Certo. 
Then stir and skim by turns for just 
five minutes to cool slightly, to pre- 
vent floating fruit. Pour quickly. 
Paraffin hot jam at once. Makes about 
ten eight-ounce glasses. 

On your honey jelly and preserve 
shelves you will find many new, at- 
tractive dishes. They will enjoy the 
additional flavor honey provides in 
the jams and jellies. For the chil- 
dren, did you ever try a honey sponge 
cake topped with a honey jelly me- 
ringue? It’s quite a simple combi- 
nation, but it is one the children are 
thrilled with. The honey sponge cake 
recipe has been published. 

For the honey jelly meringue, take 
one-half cup honey jelly and one egg 
white. Beat together until the mix- 
ture peaks. The mixture may be 
tinted with vegetable color. Pile high 
on squares of sponge cake or indi- 
vidual sponge tea cakes. 

Our ovens are going more when 
the cooler weather sets in. When we 
are baking potatoes and hot honey 
gingerbread, why not include a half 
dozen custard cups filled with honey 
custard before turning out the oven? 
Then you can keep the custard chill- 
ing until the next evening supper or 
dinner, as the case may be. Serve 
the custard with a sauce made of 
dried fig-honey jam. 

The dried fig-honey jam is easily 
made by taking one-fourth cup dried 
fig-honey jam, one tablespoon hot 
water, one teaspoon lemon or orange 
juice, pinch of salt, one tablespoon 
raisins cut fine, two prunes chopped 
fine, and one tablespoon prune juice. 
Combine in order given and serve 
over custard mounds. 

Perhaps some of the committe: 
members of your school group are 
meeting at your home and you want 
to serve some tiny jelly rolls with 
hot chocolate, tea or coffee. The 
honey sponge cake rolls beautifully, 
and if spread with rhubarb-honey jam 
before being rolled, you will have a 
most delightful combination. 
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Then there are the good old-fash- 
ioned tarts topped with another tart 
that has had three rounds removed 
by using the thimble—remember that 
kind? Well, you’ll enjoy having these 
tarts filled with the dried apricot- 
honey jam. 

x k x 

This is just another example of the 
cooperation the Institute is securing 
from allied food companies for bee- 
keepers. The Certo laboratory formu- 
lated these excellent recipes through 
the stimulus provided by American 
Honey Institute and actually started 
work when the Institute furnished 
the honey. 


Grasshopper Poisoning 
in the West 


Eastern Colorado, Nebraska and 
other plains states are suffering from 
an infestation of grasshoppers. Some 
county agents are recommending the 
use of a poison which contains 
arsenic and molasses as well as other 
ingredients. 


Some of our beekeeping friends 
are very much concerned for fear the 
bees may work on this mixture as 
soon as there is a dearth of honey. 
Such a condition would undoubtedly 
cause the loss of a great many bees. 

Precautions might be taken by fur- 
nishing the bees a thin sugar syrup 
made up of approximately two pounds 
of sugar to one gallon of water. By 
placing this near the apiary as soon 
as the honeyfiow is over, the bees 
would be kept busy and would prob- 
ably not visit the arsenic-molasses 
mixture. Supers should be removed 
before the sugar syrup is given to the 
bees. 

As the recommendations of the 
agricultural agents are for the use 
of the arsenic poison until frost, it 
behooves beekeepers in such regions 
to be on their guard. The American 
3ee Journal would be very glad to 
hear from anyone who has had to 
contend with this condition before 
and to know what remedy or further 
precautions might be used. 


Water Behind in Sage Region 


Veteran beekeepers who know the 
sage region of California say that 
not less than twenty inches of rain 
is required to produce a bumper crop 
of sage honey. So many years have 
passed since that much rain has fallen 
in a single season that it begins to 
look as if bumper crops are things of 
the distant past. The locality where 
crops of as much as a hundred tons 
were taken in a single season has not 
given a crop of any sort for fifteen 
years. The underground water level 
is falling rapidly and it will require 
several years of more than normal 
rainfall to restore the sage region to 
even normal conditions. 

R. B. McCain. 


This Space 
Donated by 


225 WIMMER BUILDING 
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Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Ill. 





Honey and Wheat 


o0o0 


W heat 


Comparisons between food products are hard to make, but 
conditions today invite a comparison between wheat and honey. 


A bushel of wheat, at present prices, will buy one haircut, 
one restaurant dinner, three to five loaves of bread —a poor 
exchange, in terms of soil, labor, production costs, and volume. 
It makes the wheat farmer feel poor and live close. 


000 


Honey 


A five-pound pail of honey, even at the present low price 
to grocers of 50 cents, will purchase over 40 per cent more 
than a bushel of wheat. This comparison between wheat and 
honey, even during years of so-called prosperity, has varied 
from equality to a price higher than wheat. During the World 
War a five-pound pail of honey retailed in many places for 
$2.00. 


Get Back of These Fads, 
Mr. Beekeeper. 
No beekeeper today, with any crop at all, has the least right 


to be sorry he is a beekeeper. Get back of your industry. It 
is one of the most favorable. 


Plan Now to Put Your Honey 
on the Map During National 
Honey Week, November 9 - 14. 


American Honey Institute will help you. Use store displays, 
honey days, honey exhibits; back up your local efforts, get your 
association to cooperate. 


Write American Honey Institute for help or information. 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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-QUERENS QUEENS 
, Oo J ye wer ) J UEGL ? 
.) Y 
Fresh from Our Yards 
4 One select young laying queen $ .40 4 
4 Three queens 1.00 ? 
, All pure Italian stock, thrifty and gentle. Every queen placed in separate intro- 4 
4 ducing cage and can be mailed within twenty-four hours after receipt of your order. ? 
.) 
4 We GUARANTEE Safe Delivery ? 
CITRONELLE BEE COMPANY, Ine. d 
CITRONELLE ALABAMA 
FFF FF EP PLD BD PDD DBD LD LDL LLL LD LDL LDL LLL LLL LLL LLL Lay 
Geseoes OK KK KKK KK KK KK KD satiate 
t £ 
* >. 
y 4 
A Bee Paradise : 
+ 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, Idaho, Washington and + 
Oregon are developing rapidly in beekeeping and honey production. £ 
Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other valuable honey plants ¥ 
promote high yield and fine quality. Much good territory remains to + 
be occupied. 5 
, ae : , , 3 
Beekeeping may be developed profitably as a sideline with diversified ¥ 
farming and livestock or as a specialized project. Conditions are equally S 
favorable for bees and livestock. The most valuable feed and forage + 
crops are easily grown and production cost is low. + 
Beef cattle, dairying, sheep, lambs and wool are all produced on a ? 
low cost basis on low priced land. Among the most favorable localities + 
for bees and livestock are the Red River Valley, Milk River Valley, £ 
Lower Yellowstone Valley, and Valier Project. .% 
~ 
Write for free book on either state and detailed information about bee raising pa 
and farming epportunities. Low Homeseekers’ Round Trip Excursion Rates. + 
3 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 4% 
E. ed Leedy, Dept. J. *se ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA + 
OX loaloeloeloctoeloctonloeloetecloeleatoeoeteeloelnetoeloeloatee eaten ee oeleeloeloeleeleeleeloe lee eeled oeleeloelne’: ele atoa teat e!. x 4 
FALL BARGAIN PRICES ON MOUNTAIN GRAY 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
Bred from record producing stock. Tested, $1.50. Select Tested, $2.25 
Write for full description and prices on untested. Every queen guaranteed to please 
or we will buy them back. Prompt delivery. Health certificate with each shipment. 
BOLLING BEE COMPANY, BOLLING, ALABAMA 
Telegraph and Shipping Point, Bolling, Alabama 
CxO 





WRITE US FOR LETTERHEAD 
DESIGNS 


WATERLOO ENGRAVING & SERVICE CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
DPV PV PW YDIID 





Three-Band 
Yancey Hustler Queens "“i:i.". 
35c EACH BY THE HUNDRED; ONE TO NINE, 50c EACH; TEN OR MORE, 45c EACH; 
TWENTY-FIVE OR MORE, 40c EACH 


2-lb. package with queen -_.__----___ $2.00 
3-lb. package with queen - 2.50 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU ON EVERYTHING 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES -i- BAY CITY, TEXAS 





Mention the American Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 


JOURNAL 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 
F. O. B. WARWOOD, W. VA., 
OR CHICAGO 


1000 5-LB. PAILS ‘ $52.00 | 

100, $5.60; 200, $11.00; 500, $26.50 & 

1000 10-LB. PAILS $74.00 

100, $7.80; 200, $15.25; 500, $37.50 

FIVE GALLON CANS 

2%” Screw Caps, 2 cans to case— 

100 CASES e me $83.00 
10 cases, $8.80; 50 cases, $42.75 

100 5-GAL. Cans Bulk aw Saws 


50 cans, $14.00 
TALL GAs GLASSW ARE 


B. Lansing 
50 CASES yo -oz. jars $44.00 
10 cases, $9.40; 25 cases, $22.50 
50 CASES 8-oz. jars $36.50 


10 cases, $7.50; 25 cases, $18.50 
A Grade Tin Paste (IT STICKS) 
1 pt., 30c; qt., 55c.; gal., $1.75 
Postage extra 
Send for our price list on our com- 
plete line of honey containers. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
511 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


VLDL DIYDI DI DD F 


E.E Mott’s Northern Bred Italian Queens 


Non-Swarming 

Bendale Farm, N. Y., writes: “Have had 
your queens for years and needless to say 
am well satisfied with them. Can buy 
cheaper, but not sure of getting the quali- 
ties that make your strain superior. Guar 
anteed purely mated. One, $1.00; two « 
more, 75c eac 


E.E. Mott & Son, Glenwood, Mich. 
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PORTER | 


BEE ESCAPE | 


Saves Honey, 
Time, Money ) 


R. RE. C. PORTER, Mfgs., Lewistown, Ill. 


(Mention American Bee Journal when writing) ? 
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BARGAINS 


in 
Corrugated Comb 
Honey Shipping 
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Cases. State size, 
quantites wanted. 








FARMER KOHN 


GROVER HILL, OHIO 
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i ThriftyQueens | 
40 
i c each 
i any number i 
Every queen is guaranteed to please ] 
Only the finest queens shipped | 
Prompt shipment. i 


Fort Deposit, Alabama, 
Since 1892 | 
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i W. J. Forehand & Sons | 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by 


For our crop and market page for September number 
of the American Bee Journal, we asked our reporters to 
answer the following questions: 


1. How is the crop compared to 1930? 

2. Prospects from now on? 

3. How are prices compared to 1930? 
Any demand from dealers? 


Crop Compared to 1930 


The crop compared to 1930 is somewhat better than 
had been anticipated in the July issue of this page. A 
number of states have made some improvement; at least 
so it would seem from the reporters. It is not difficult, 
however, to give the list of the states which show at least 
as much crop as last year. Comparing all sections of the 
country, we would say that the entire southern half of 
the country is in far better shape as far as crop is con- 
cerned than the northern half. In fact, in practically 
all sections there has been a better crop raised than last 
year. This is particularly true of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, with almost 100 per 
cent in Florida. Kentucky also has more honey, because 
last year was a complete failure. Other states which 
show a very desirable increase over last year are the 
Atlantic Coast states, including the Virginias, Maryland 
and the Carolinas. New York will have just about as 
much honey as last year. Montana will have 125 to 150 
per cent of last year’s crop. Northern Indiana has fared 
very well, as has northern Illinois and the southwest sec- 
tion of Iowa, as well as northwestern Missouri and a few 
sections in Nebraska and Kansas. In these places the 
crop will be at least equal or probably more than last 
year. In all other sections the crop is very inferior. 
Perhaps the worst hit places are Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Colorado, which report on the whole per- 
haps 25 per cent as much honey as last year, except the 
northern sections of Michigan, which may run 75 per 
cent. 


Apparently, the sections which had the poorest crop 
last year are having the best crop this year. This is 
particularly true in Illinois. Southern Illinois is faring 
very well, whereas last year it was completely burned 
out by drought. In practically all of the white clover 
sections there is a question as to whether or not the 
white clover is going to survive so as to make a crop for 
the 1932 season. Where there has been continued dry 
weather, prospects are very poor. In the central part 
of the belt the rains have been most scattered and no 
very large section is affected either by the drought or 
by sufficient moisture. Rains still coming at this date 
(August 20) might still help the clover to survive and 
make for a better crop next year. 


Prospects 


In but very few instances are prospects satisfactory 
for the balance of the season. The buckwheat sections 
of New York and Pennsylvania seem to be satisfactory. 
Georgia and Florida also report about 100 per cent of 
last year, as do Louisiana and Alabama. The prospects 
are light in all of the fall crop sections; it depends en- 
\irely upon the rains from now on. The prospects, how- 
ever, do not look flattering and it would not indicate 
that there will be a normal crop by any means. All in 
all, it looks like there would be an extremely short crop 
this season. 


M. G. Dadant 


Prices Compared to Last Year 


In the case of a few of our reporters who handle their 
honey locally, it appears that they are going to get as 
good a price as last year. In most instances, however, 
there is a report that a lower price is going to be asked 
in order to move the honey. There are a few instances 
in the intermountain territory where honey is going to 
be held for a better price than last year just simply 
because there is not the honey there and they think that 
the shortage in the crop is going to boost the prices a 
little later on. 


We might remark that it does appear, however, as if 
the prices of honey are going to hold up far better than 
have the prices of wheat, which is now only about 10 
per cent of what it was during war time. This would 
make a 25-cent honey now sell for about 2% cents, and 
we have not heard of any 2%-cent price on honey, ex- 


cept perhaps on a little honeydew which was harvested 
throughout the central West this year. 


Dealer Demand 


Although there does not seem to be a particularly 
heavy demand on the part of the dealers except at very 
low prices, still we do believe that the demand from 
dealers is considerably better than it was a year ago, and 
we do believe that the demand is going to pick up as the 
season advances. The local demand, of course, is going 
to be lighter. It naturally would be, because it is lighter 
for practically all other materials. However, we do not 
feel that there can be as low a demand as last year, since 
practically all dealers are cleaned up on their honey and 
are Just now shopping around for price before purchasing 
honey to supply their demand. Undoubtedly a large 
quantity of honey will go onto the markets at an ex- 
tremely low figure, even at sacrificed figures, but on the 
whole it appears that the beekeeper will profit this year 
by holding his honey at least for a short while, rather 
than selling at the beginning of the marketing season. 
Sometimes it is best to sell immediately the honey as 
harvested to get the advantage of the high price on the 
first honey which goes onto the general markets. This 
year it would seem, however, that the reverse is true. 


All in all, conditions concerning the amount of crop 
harvested seem to be a little better than they were a 
month ago, with prospects perhaps slightly better. There 
will no doubt, however, be the shortest crop we have had 
in many years. 


In addition to this, the holdover of honey has continu- 
ally gotten less, so that at the present time there is very 
little honey carried over from last season, and the dealers 
and beekeepers who supply directly will have to depend 
upon this year’s crop. 


In the Canadian provinces the crop has been satisfac- 
tory in Ontario, also satisfactory in parts of Quebec and 
Manitoba. In western Manitoba, however, and in Sas- 
katchewan the dry weather has cut the crop very ma- 
terially and there will be a very short crop. British 
Columbia seems to have about an average crop, with 
Alberta less than a year ago. 


The prices have dropped. We hear reports of an effort 
at stabilization on the basis of 7 cents per pound for 
honey in Canada, packed in ten-pound pails in carload 
lots. This is quite a considerable reduction over pre- 
vious years. This is for the western provinces. We have 
no reports indicating just what a stabilized price for 
Ontario will be suggested. 





We Are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 
Submit samples, and best prices, freight prepaid 
Cincinnati. ate tay steep lhengie pang 


Fred W.Muth Co. (ree Sais 

















Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Edwin H. Guertin **¢ §,Cer* 


Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: Ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. _| 
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= BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 


Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for clas- 
sified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words, 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or bees 
on combs must guarantee them free from 
disease, or state exact condition, or furnish 
certificate of inspection from authorized in- 
spector. Conditions should be stated to 
insure that buyer is fully informed. 


BEES AND QUEENS 





CHOICE, bright Italian queens that are a 

pleasure to work with and you will be 
proud to own. Requeen with stock that has 
been bred and selected in the North the past 
twenty-eight years for good _ wintering; 
hustlers, gentle, and fine color. One queen, 
$1.00; two or more, 90c each; $9.00 per 
dozen, Breeders, $10.00. Emil W. Gute- 
kunst, Colden, N. ‘ 








BRIGHT three-banded or golden Italian 

queens, the very best, balance of season, 
50 cents each; 50 to 100 lots, 45c. Taylor 
Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. 
SUMMER and fall low price on the very best 

Carniolan and golden queens. Tested, 75c; 
untested, 50c. Bees, 75c per pound. C. B. 
Bankston, Buffalo, Texas. 





YELLOW Italian queens. Bred to meet the 

many requirements of honey producers. 
Repeat orders prove they are doing this. 
Over 13 years a breeder. New low prices 
are: One untested, 90c; six, $4.80; twelve, 
$7.20; twenty-five, 55c each; over twenty- 
five, 45c each. Tested, $1.25; select tested, 
$2.00. Circular on request. Health certifi- 
cate. Safe arrival and satisfaction. Hazel 
V. Bonkemeyer, R. 2, Randleman, N. C. 
SHE-SUITS-ME Queens, after August 19, 

will be mailed at following prices: One 
queen, 60c; ten or more queens at 50c¢ each. 
Queens can be reared in August here in 
Connecticut more cheaply than at any other 
time in the year. These queens will be first 
grade in every way. Allen Latham, Norwich- 
town, Conn. 


40¢ EACH—Untested pure three-banded 
Italian queens; 10 for $3.50. Queens that 
give real service. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 
Georgia. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN queens producing bees 
very gentle, that get the honey and cap it 
up white. Health certificate with queens. 
Tested, $1.25; select tested, $2.00; Untested, 
80c each; six, $4.20; twelve or more, 60¢ 
each. D. T. Gaster, R. 2, Randleman, N. C. 
DO your fall requeening with Day’s golden 
pueens, Price 50 cents each. E. F. Day, 
Honoraville, Ala. 


CLOSING OUT for season. One untested, 
35e; three for $1.00. J. M. Cutts & Son 
R. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


STILL FEEDING in those frames of Da- 
dant’s wired foundation; using pure bees- 
wax, no carnauba’ adulterations; drawing 
them in supers for those finest comb pack- 
ages next spring. Seale hive still doing it. 
See August adv. Jes. Dalton, Kenner, La. 


GOLDEN QUEENS—Solid yellow to tip. Un- 

tested, $1.00; six for $5.00. Tested, $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H. G. Karns, Green 
Bay, Virginia 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Cheap: Used honey cans, two 

to case, in good condition. Limited quan- 
tity. E. Rau & Co., 110 N. Franklin Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





OLD BOOKS on bees for sale. Write us for 
list and prices. John F. Hawkins, P. O 
Sox 203, Chester, "a. 

healthy Italian 
taxidermy. 

Watertown, 


FOR SALE 140 colonies 
bees; farm, honey, rabbit 


R. Hibbard, 31 Benedict St., 
Mm. Ee 


FOR SALE—Good bee location; ten acre 
and equipment for hundred hives. E. G 
Oldaker, Fairmount, N. D 


FOR SALE— Modern home and outbuilding 

twenty acres, good oil; healthful location 
in Pennsylvania hills; 100 colonies and queen 
busines sig bargain. Write George H. 
Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—200 colonies pure Italian in 


practically new one-story hives with full 
complement of perfect combs. Enough honey 
to winter. Will sell soon as irplus is off, 
with or without extracting iper extrac- 
tor, tanks, ete. Guaranteed healthy. N. C 


Jensen, Albion, Neb 


FOR SALE 100 colonies of Italian bee 
200 comb honey upers, 100 extracting 
supers with drawn comb. All combs built 
from full sheets foundation. Will guarantee 
free from disease. The first reasonable offer 
takes them. Bert Gander, Bayard, lowa 


200 COLONIES of bees No disease. Che 
ter Keister, Orangeville, Ill 


63 COLONIES of Italian bee ten-frame 
hives and equipment. No disease; can be 
inspected. Box 157, Irving, III 


FOR SALE—Root-Hatch wax press: new, 
never used. Cheap. Write for particular 
John Kneser, Hales Corners, Wis 
HONEY FOR SALE 
HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 


tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 


FOR SAJ.E—White clover honey in 60- 
pound cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIll grades, and quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 

















FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover 
honey, case or carload; also amber. David 
Running, Filion, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover 
and amber fall honey in barrels and cans. 
State quantity wanted and we will quote 
prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 








NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 
section honey; nice white stock, securely 

packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 

rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 





WHITE Clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and samples. Kalona Honey Co., 
Kalona, Iowa. 





CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quan- 
tity. E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—White and amber 
honey in 60-lb., 10-lb. and 6-lb. tins. 
Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—100 o, pure maple syrup, 10007 

pure country sorghum, comb and extracted 
honey. C. J. Morrison, South Bend, Indiana, 
1235 Lincoln Way West. 


FOR SALE—Sweet clover extracted honey: 
quality and body fine. Thomas Atkinson, 
Route 5, Omaha, Neb. 




















None finer. Fully 





HOWDY’S HONEY 


ripened clover from central Michigan. Car 
lot or less Write for prices, stating quan- 


tity wanted 


Mich 


Howard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, 


HONEY—We sell the best. Comb in carriers 

of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, 
buckwheat, sweet clover, white clover and 
light amber. Tell us what you can use for 
prices. A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224- 
230 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 





BEST new clover, also buckwheat honey, ir 
60-pound cans. Earl Ruleson, Route 1 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 

NEW crop white clover comb honey. Charl 
Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, R. 7. 


NEW crop extracted clover honey in August 
New cans and cases. Ask for sample and 
price on case or ton lots. Harry C. Kir} 


Armstrong, Iowa. 


WHITE CLOVER chunk honey in five-pound 
pail Sample pail, $1.20, postpaid I 
Barber, Lowville, N. Y 


U EXCELLENT qual 
$TOLLERS ty clover honey 
comb and extracted 

Unexcelled The Stoiler Apiaries, Latty, O 





NEW CROP light amber honey, new car 
7 cents: in five-case lots, 6% cents. Sam 
ple, 15 cent Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Ia 


FOR SALE No. 1 clover comb, $3.50; No 


$2.50 per case Extracted, two 60-pound 
cat to case, clover, 8c; dark, 6c per pound 


H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 


ORANGE, palmetto or mangrove honey it 
barrels. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce 

Fla. 

SWEET CLOVER extracted honey, fan 


grade. John Lengkeek, Poole, Neb 


FOR SALE—wWhite sweet clover comb and 
extracted honey. Write for price Rich 
ard K. Evan Hoopeston, Ill. 


COMB HONEY in eight-case carrier ww. 
Ritter, R. 2, Marengo, Ill 


FINE clover honey, extracted and coml 
Case or tor Write amount needed ar 
get price L. G. Gartner, Titonka, lowa 


SWEET CLOVER extracted honey; fine fl 

vor and body Case two 60’ at 8 tc 
Quantity prices. Certificate furnished. A 
thur Allen, Highland, Kan 


FOR SALE—Choice white clover honey, con 

and extracted. Carload, more or Ik R 
Hibbard Apiaries, 131 Benedict St., Water 
town, N. Y. 


COMB, chunk, extracted honey and maple 


syrup, table syrup, maple igar, maple 
cream. The finest and healthiest sweet ! 
the world today at lowest wholesale pric« 
in 25 years. The more you buy the mor: 
you save. Write today for illustrated ci: 
cular Griswold Honey Co., Madison, Ohio 
a. ts. 
FOR SALE—New crop white to water-whit« 
extracted sweet clover honey Will pact 
in five- and ten-pound pai and sixty-pour 
cans. N. C. Jensen, Albion, Neb 
No. 1 WHITE CLOVER comb, per ca 
$3.50; amber, $2.90 buckwheat, $2.01 
Extracted in 60-lb. cans, clover, Se: ambe 
6c: buckwheat, 6c Write for quantit 
price F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio 
NEW CROP clover extracted, 6 ec: by tor 
6« Fancy comb, $3.50. earrier lots Ir 
dividual comb honey; genuine buckwheat ex 
tracted Write for price A. J Wilsor 


Hammond, N. Y. 








WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 

pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5 cents 
a pound for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth 
Company, 204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





WANTED—Western states water-white an 

white honey in car lots. Send type sam 
ples. Advise quantity, price and point < 
shipment. FE. F. Lane & Son, 325 Davis St 
San Francisco, Calif. 








lle 





1931 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 

honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and 
quote lowest cash price for same. J. S. 
Bulkley, 816 Hazel St., Birmingham, Mich. 





WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan- 
tity, shipping point and price. Mail 
sample. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
W ANTED—Comb and extracted honey to re- 
sell. Sherman Whitney, Puyallup, Wash 
WANTED—Fancy white clover comb honey, 
4%x1% sections, strictly graded; also ex- 
tracted. Quote lowest price, mai ample 
A. L. Haenseroth, 4161 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 





WANTED 


WANTED Help, winter season Board and 

room furnished Give age, height, weight 
and your qualificatior Schultz Honey Com- 
pany, Ripon, Wis. 








SUPPLIES 





THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, “Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.”” Send orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 


BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 

prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 








FOR SALE— We are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





MAKE queen introduction sure. One Safin 
cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


YOU will find sales advantage in our special 
comb honey cartor Send for ample 
ind prices and give the quantity you can 
e f G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 








THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 
and practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, 
post free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of 
the Club, including subscription to the 
paper, $2.55 (10/6). The Apis Club, Brock- 
— London Road, Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 





PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES—150 illus- 

trations. Secret of getting winter eggs. 
You need this book. Write for free offer 
and sample copy of Inland Poultry Journal, 
51 Cord Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MARBLEBOARD BINDER—For back copies 

of the American Bee Journal. Will hold 
two years. Keeps your magazines in shape 
for ready reference. Price only 75c, post- 
paid. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 





VITEX, “Negundo Incisa.” The only nec- 
tar producing vitex listed by the Bureau 
f Foreign Plant Introduction 24- to 34 

inch trees, 650c, prepaid. 
ralena, Kansas. 

HONEY LABELS and printing. Catalog and 
samples free. Correspondence solicited 

Traders Printing Company, Springfield, Mo 


BEST BEE HUNTING OUTFIT—Grover, 
Bristol, Vt. 


URURISE collection of 20 hardy perennial 


for $1.00, postpaid Plant perennial in 
1 for best reslts. Cleve, Florist, R A 


32, Quincy, Ill 


STEN—Why worry about the honeyflow? 
Plant Vitex (Negundo Incisa). They bloom 


d secrete nectar from June nti frost 
rardless of seasor My large ipply thi 
on enable me to sell at greatly reduced 

‘ Also Vitex eed, $1.50 ounce; 

ounce for $2.50 Supply imited 


dey early.) Charle I Mottet Webb 
Mo. 


Joe Stallsmith, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so, send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 
FOR SALE Bulk comb honey ir hallow 
frame . r type container Hyde Bri 


New Canton, Il 


American Honey Institute 
(Continued from page 416) 
Bee Culture Laboratory, Dr. Wa 


burton, of the Department of Agri 


culture, on radio programs. 

The following comme rcial organi 
zations: General Mills, with Betty 
Crocker and National radio broad- 
cast; Libby, McNeill, Libby, with 


Mary Hale Martin with honey recipes 
by radio; Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company in radio programs; 
Kroger Foundation in advertising and 
recipe leaflets: Kellogg Cereal Con 
pany in honey demonstrations; Kitcl 
en Aid with force f salesmen to 
demonstrate Honey Meringue and 
cards containing honey recipes to be 
mailed to every Kitchen Aid owner; 
Proctor & Gamble with honey recipes 
in the Home-maker’s service; Ralston 
Purina Cereal Company with honey 
recipes; General Electric Refrigera- 
tor, instructing home service women 
in the use of honey in demonstra 
tions; Super Maid Aluminum Cook 


ware salesmen, to include honey 
in cooking demonstrations; Sunkist 
Fruit Growers’ Association include 
honey recipes in literature. 

In addition to that, there is a long 
list of other industries which are 


being approached, but have not yet 


decided on a national plan of co 


operation 


The Wonderful Results of a 
Magnificent Experiment 


(Continued from page 409) 


success of the change is the most elo 
quent testimony for honey this sich 
old industry of ours has yet had. 

A most important phase of thi 
baby feeding business is the economy 
of feeding hon Dextri-maltose and 
lactose retail at about 65 cents a 
pound. Hone ! ng at from 25 
to 30 cents a pound is less than half 
is cost] 

This is infor ! almost it 
finite value to the honey industry. I 


asked Dr. O’Gorman why he had not 
published his re ilt in the medical 


i 


journals. His answer was that to do 
so would embroil him in endless argu- 
ments with other doctors who would 
defend dextri-maltose and other 
sugars, and his chief concern was to 
save a many live i he can right 
there in Jerse City l} a good 


{ 


answer for him, but of no help to us. 

These facts need to be brought to 
the attention of the medical profes- 
sion. Impart them to your family 
physician Get them 


before yout 
county and state medical societies. 
Tell your county nurse and your 
home demonstration agent and all 
others interested in baby feeding 
about them. The truth about honey 
is now known; let’s not sleep on ti. 

Imagine the transformation of the 
honey industry when we begin raising 


the babies of America on honey! 
Honey will then be revealed to 
mothers in the proper light and at 
the same time it will be introduced 
into homes where otherwise it might 
Older 
children will want to get into the 
honey pot and the mothers will be 
eager for them to eat it. And the 
spark will have been set to the honey 
busine , 


never have found its way. 


North Central Illinois Meeting 


The north central Illinois beekeep 
ers’ meeting will be held at Putnam 
on September 10, at the home of 
State Apiary Inspector A. L. Kildow. 
This will be the last outdoor meeting 
of the season. Director Pierson, of 
he Department of Agricuiture, will 
e present; also Dr. Baxter, of the 
Department of Health, one of the 
members of the Root Company, and 
a representa‘ive of the American Bee 
Journal 


; 
b 


Beekeepers from all ove 
the north half of the state should at 
tend. Ladies’ Aid will furnish dinner. 


National Honey Week Stickers 


os 


ay fee 





Nov. 7 to 14 inclusive 


tickers on your letters, 
rive them to your friends to use on 
These 
will call the attention to the public 
that National Honey Week is on from 
November 7 to 14 inclusive. These 
tickers can be bought from the 
American Bee Journal at the follow- 


ng price 

Lots of 50 $ .20 

i ~ - 700 .30 

3 ”’ 500 1.00 
1000 1.75 

American Bee 


Ilinoi 
Coope ! th Amer n Home It 


he mail that they send out. 


Postpaid 


end orde to the 


Journal, Hamilton, 
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Honey Jingles 


It is amazing how a bit of rhyme takes hold and lives 
from year to year. In the December, 1925, issue of this 
magazine, on page 596, M. G. Dadant repeated a jingle 
that came to him on a postcard from a beekeeper in the 
Southwest. It read: 


“T eat my beans with honey, 
I’ve done it all my life; 
It tastes a little funny, 
But it holds them on my knife.” 


Whether the jingle was original with H. S. Robinson, 
who sent it to us, I do not know, but that was the first 
time we had seen it. It has kept reappearing in various 
newspapers from time to time since that date. Only 
yesterday I saw it in an Iowa newspaper, but the beans 
had changed to ‘‘peas.”’ Otherwise it is the same old 
jingle. 


Food 


Those who live from the land may not be making much 
money under present conditions, but few of them are 


hungry. Beekeepers and farmers are too near the source 
In the 


of food supply to suffer for something to eat. 
industrial centers many who are out of work are actually 
hungry and are unable to provide for their children. 


Now is the time to count our blessings rather than to 
worry about our difficulties. 


Occupation for Age 


Beekeeping is an occupation that holds one’s interest. 
There are many men still engaged in honey production 
who have passed the three score and ten year landmark. 
One often finds the greatest enthusiasm among men who 
are well advanced in years. How fortunate the man who 
can still find interest in his work when he is old. 


Stings 


The death of an aged beekeeper in Iowa recently from 
stings reminds us that there is an element of danger in 
our business not fully realized. He had kept bees for 
so long that he ignored the stings and no longer protected 
himself with a veil. Climbing a ladder to cut down a 
swarm, he was fully exposed to attack. When the limb 
dropped and hit a stub, the bees swarmed over him and 
stung him unmercifully. A weak heart was unequal to 
the strain and he died soon after reaching the house. 
Hundreds of stings were removed from his head. 

The part of wisdom dictates that the beekeeper guard 
against such accidents by the use of suitable protection. 


Bees and Flowers 


Carl Erickson, of Nora Springs, Iowa, has a delightful 
combination with bees and flowers. From early spring 
until the coming of frost, he has a succession of bloom. 
As one variety fades another comes on. In midsummer 
his gladiolus make a great show, and these are followed 
by dahlias, which last until frost. It would be hard to 
imagine a more delightful environment in which to work. 
His apiary is as attractive as his garden, with all hives 
painted and so arranged as to make a pleasing picture. 
Hundreds of bee men are getting interested in such a 
combination. 


Excitement 


In a season like this, when the honey crop is short, 
there is more than the usual number of unfortunate ex- 
periences from cross bees. Some have been very serious 
and some are merely funny. Most people who are not 
familiar with bees are thrown into a panic by the mere 


approach of the insects, even though there be no danger. 
Most any beekeeper can tell of an incident which offered 
considerable excitement when strangers happened along 
at an inopportune time. 


Bee Pasture 


Had it not been for the general planting of sweet 
clover by the farmers, the beekeepers would be in a bad 
way in many localities. In the Mid-West there has been 
a campaign of draining every wet spot and straightening 
every stream, which is disastrous to the nature lover as 
well as the beekeeper. Streams which formerly wound 
leisurely between grass-grown banks with overhanging 
trees are now straight as an arrow, with a mere trickle 
of water. 

No longer is there a place for the small boy to fish or 
swim, or for the water birds to nest. The abundant fall 
flowers which once provided pasture for the bees are 
gone. Alas, how great a change has come about! The 
basswood trees have been cut from the hillsides and too 
often the white clover is killed by drouth. Sweet clover 
has proved a life saver, and where it is extensively grown 
we find abundant bee pasture. 


Caucasian Bees 


C. A. Bird, of Odebolt, Iowa, is an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of Caucasian bees. He states that since he secured 
them he has been able to control disease. Because of 
their robbing propensities, he was unable to do so with 
Italians. As often as he cleaned up the disease they con- 
tracted it anew from robbing. 

Although there has been little inspection in his neigh- 
borhood, he has had little trouble with disease since 
changing to the Caucasians. So far this year he has had 
but one case. I wonder if inspectors in their clean-up 
campaigns find any substantiation. Perhaps there are not 
sufficient Caucasians to give an indication. 


Wintering 


The subject of wintering continues to arouse discussion 
among the bee men much as it did forty years ago. We 
still have a good deal to learn, as Engle indicates in his 
article on page 415. From past experience I have come 
to believe that more depends upon the condition of the 
colony and wind protection than the amount or kind of 
packing. North Dakota has a rigorous climate, and bees 
left outside from October until May must meet some 
pretty severe weather. 


Honey Quality 


George Bohne, on page 424, takes another rap at 
grading rules. The fact is, folks regard that honey as 
best which they learned to know in childhood. Since 
more folks like the light honey than the darker grades, 
the light honey is preferred in the market. The house- 
wife is the final judge of any food product, and her 
wishes will prevail in spite of grading rules or market 
agitation. It would probably take a long time to educate 
the Bohne family to regard the light honey as the best, 
just as it would take a long time to replace mild honey 
with that of decided flavor in the white clover region. It 
is for this reason that he can sell his dark honey fo: 
higher prices than the light honey will bring when shipped 
into his market. The producers need not worry mucl 
about competition from a product decidedly different 
than the trade is accustomed to. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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